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“LESIONS” AND “ADJUNCTS.” 


THE DISCUSSION WHICH OCCURRED AT CLEVELAND ON THIS SUBJECT. 


The program for the evening session, Thursday, July 16, 1903, called for a 
“Symposium on Frequency of Treatment.” Before this was taken up Dr. Wil- 
liam Smith, of St. Louis, Mo., though not a member of the Association, was 
given the privilege of the floor, and spoke as follows: 


WILLIAM SMITH, D.O. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—lI listened with great pleasure to- 
day to the paper read by Dr. Hazzard and prepared by Dr. MeConnell, and 
it was only one of the many pleasures I have had since coming to Cleveland. 

Before I go a step further, as I am liable to tread on the corns of some this 
evening, possibly it may create hard feelings, 1 hope not. If I do I cannot 
help it, for I am going to talk the truth. I have to say if there is one time in 
my life when I have thoroughly enjoved myself it las been in coming to 
Cleveland and meeting with the kindly weleome L have met with from so 
many of my old students, and it has touched me more than you can think or 
know. For four years I have been practically speaking away from you. I 
lave not been forgotten, and I am thankful to say I will never forget the 
reception I have received in Cleveland. 

Now, Dr. MeConnell’s paper dealt with a subject that comes very close 
to me, “The Dangers of Misapplied Treatment.” Those are things which 
we have to consider. Indeed, Dr. MeConnell’s paper took up only one branch 
of the dangers today, and I want to take up the other danger, which comes 
closer to all of us. Of course we may have danger in the treatment of the 
patient. The patient is in danger before he begins treatment, and when he 
begins treatment he is in danger still. We have that danger all along, but we 
must consider we may have dangers which do not apply to the patient, but 
which apply to the cause which we represent, to the science which we are 
endeavoring to promulgate, increase and spread for the good of suffering 
humanity today, and not only today, but in the future, and it is that danger 
1 want to speak about tonight. Knowing I had come to Cleveland practically 
for the purpose of speaking upon this point briefly, for the purpose of put- 
ting myself on record with the osteopathic workers, a thing I have never done 
yet during the past eleven years, I made up my mind I was going to come 
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to Cleveland to you and explain where Smith stood and how he stood, because 
he stands with both feet planted on a fairly solid foundation. This evening 
a lady asked me how I was doing. I said: “I am doing fairly well. All the 
osteopaths I know in St. Louis say ‘Oh, I am making a thousand dollars a 
month.’ Well, I am not,” and she said: “Do you know why you are not 
doing that, doctor? It is because you do not stand up for osteopathy by 
itself.” You know I didn’t laugh, but I felt awfully like laughing, because 
all these years people have thought that because a man once was an old 
school physician that, therefore, he had to have some of those drugs still 
lurking about in his body. But at the time I first went in with Dr. Still I got 
such a dose of the osteopathic theory that it cleaned all the drugs out of my 
system at one fell swoop, and I have not had much use for medicine since. 

A couple of years ago when my health was bad I went to Europe for 
eighteen months. What was I talking when I was in Europe? I was talk- 
ing osteopathy. Who was I talking to? I was talking osteopathy to the 
men who taught me medicine—Littlejohn, James, McLaren, Berry Hart 
and others of the gynecological department. I gave Berry Hart some osteo- 
pathic pointers, and he thanked me for them. I was asked to give a paper 
before the Medico-Chirurgical Society, and talk about osteopathy. I was in 
Edinburgh and talked about osteopathy, and when I came home I began to 
practice osteopathy. 

My name is outside my door in St. Louis, William Smith, M. D., and 
underneath it is the one plain-spoken word, “Osteopath,” and there is where I 
stand. I am an osteopath. (Applause. ) 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, let me tell you something: I want osteopathy. 
T am an osteopath. Iam out for osteopathy. I learned osteopathy in Kirks- 
ville from the man who founded the school, the first school here. I have in 
my pocket a thing which I thought I had lost, but I am extremely thankful 
to say that I have not lost it—the first osteopathic diploma ever issued in 
this world, issued to me on the 15th day of February, 1893, a little more than 
eleven years ago. It had been missing, and after seven years of absence I 
happened to find it in a book seven months ago. I have two or three others— 
one in 1894, one in 1897 and one by Elmer Barber, of Kansas City. (Ap- 
plause and laughter.) And this little old sheet of paper, written by myself 
ond signed “A. T. Still,”* I value more than the whole bunch of them. I 
value it more because it is a thing that money cannot replace. But I learned 
osteopathy, and when I went into osteopathy I left medicine outside of the 
osteopathic schools, and I left outside of the osteopathic school the colon tube. 
I gave up medical practice, and why? Because I thought I had got something 
better, and I was perfectly content with osteopathy and I practiced it. I 
had used electricity in my practice before then, and I thought “here is some- 
thing better,” and I gave up electricity and vibration and I have never used 
them since then. I do not need them. Osteopathy is better. And so today 
when I look around me and I see so many adjuncts to osteopathy, when I find 
this man using the colon tube and the other man using the vibrator to treat 
the eyes and the third using electric massage to fix up a patient’s back, an- 
other man with a static apparatus to eure lost manhood and this other one 
with something else and another with something to grow hair on bald heads, 
I ask you where in the name of common sense is osteopathy in all that? It 
is such a bungle. If we keep on adding and adding we will have electric 
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therapeutics, hydrotherapeutics, vibrators and will have this and that if we 
just keep on adding at the same rate for two years more as we have been 
adding for the last three years it will take a long, long hunt to find osteopathy 
in a man’s practice, 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I do beg of you remember something. The 
question was asked me last night: Suppose you have impacted feces in the 
colon, how in the world are you going to get those out without a colon tube ? 
And the man who asked the question was a graduate in 1895 at Kirksville. 
The answer to that question is very, very simple indeed. I grant you there 
is merit in the colon tube, merit in hot water, but I simply ask this question 
of anyone here: Did you ever see a case of impacted feces treated in Kirks- 
ville? Of all of the cases of impacted feces in Kirksville I never knew one 
ot them to be treated with the colon tube, and know there are none there to- 
day. We got along then and can get along today without them. It is well 
to say they are useful, and so they may be, but we do not want osteopathy 
to be attacked, and we do not want all of these things considered in osteopathy. 

Now, the charge is made against me that I mix these, this and that with 
osteopathy. I wish to say I have been an osteopath first, last and all the 
time. And the more you mix with osteopathy the further you get from our 
fundamental truth. These are adjuncts, and I can only speak of them as 
such, which I gave up for osteopathy, and now osteopaths are beginning to 
hug them to their bosoms and say “We cannot get along without them.” 
The more you mix up with them the more you will have to regret. 

Let me tell vou of a case of which I know, but let me say just a word 
before I go any further. You will find that almost all the medical men who 
have gone into osteopathy have discarded these various adjuncts and are using 
osteopathy alone, and they are getting good results. I have a letter in my 
pocket from Dr. L. M. Brown, a homoeopathic physician, a very intellectual 
man, who is now in Denver, and he writes this to Dr. Charlie, who gave me 
the letter to read here: 

“ # * * When I went into osteopathy I gave up much apparatus which I 
had formerly used, sold out a complete electrical outfit for which I saw no 
further use. I have used none of these things in my practice since, and it 
is sad to me to see osteopaths now indorsing as useful in osteopathy the very 
things which I threw away as useless. We don’t need them; we get our 
results without them; that is, if we practice the osteopathy which I learned 
at Kirksville.” 

This is what the physician says who has used these things; it is what I say 
who have used them, and now let me say this: You will find the medical 
men, those who have been through the mill, those who have seen the. failure 
of these wonderful adjuncts, those who have tried this and that and are now 
beginning the true system of treatment by osteopathy say “We do not use 
them, we do not need them, we do not want them,” and I pledge you my 
word that when I find osteopathy alone fail, if I have to come down and mix 
up adjuncts with it, I will quit osteopathy right then and I will go back to 
medicines and I won’t use any adjuncts and eall it osteopathy; I will have 
nothing to do with any mix-up business about it. 

I was going to tell you the history of the man who mixed. Now, I know 
this sounds ridiculous, but it is the truth. I am not going to tell you the 
man’s name because it would not be fair. He studied allopathy, or old school 
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regular medicine. He was not satisfied, so he took up homoeopathy and 
graduated in homeopathy. He was not satistied, so he studied the eclectic 
system of medicine, and was not satisfied, but went back to homoeopathy again 
and learned a little about Schuessler’s tissue remedies and practiced using 
the tissue remedies of Schuessler. Then he took up oriticial surgry and prac- 
ticed that with it. Ile was not satisfied vet, but came to Kirksville, and, I was 
going to say, studied osteopathy. I will change that and say he got a smat- 
tering of osteopathy, and then stopped thinking and reasoning about osteo- 
pathy and began to practice orificial surgery and osteopathy together, along 
with a little bit of Schuessler remedies, some electricity and some other things 
I:ke that—adjuncts. Then he went a little bit further and took up sugges- 
tion and hypnotism under a man in Kansas City. Not satisfied with that, 
he took up chiropractic in Towa and gave a strong testimonial to this man 
Palmer (I think his name is Palmer), who invented, or rather discovered 
it. Then he took up the electropoise, now known as the oxydoner victory, 
and heeame state agent in Maryland, but not materializing the dollars in a 
month he thought that he would, he gave that up and came back and prac- 
ticed osteopathy with orificial surgery some more. Then he opened a school 
in osteopathy and graduated some students in periods varying from six weeks 
to three months. Then he gave that up and went into practicing osteopathy 
and orificial surgery and then wrote a book on osteopathy, and we have actu- 
ally a book containing all the sacred wisdom of all of that, and it is not called 
any nonsense, but it is called “Osteopathy,” and is illustrated with half-tone 
pictures and costs you six dollars. (Laughter. ) 


We want osteopathy, ladies and gentlemen, and I do beg of vou this even- 
ing that these adjuncts be discontinued, and let us understand if we are 
going to practice osteopathy we are going to practice osteopathy, and if we 
are going into other things the person shall have the right and title and shall 
be called “Osteopath, Ete.” 


! thank vou for listening to me so deferentially. I am speaking here to- 
night, first, because it is my right and duty to set myself right with the pro- 
fession and to say onee and for all what I have never said before. I have al- 
lowed things to drift along, but it is my right to speak, my right to ask you 
te help us in this work; it is more, it is my duty, and I would consider myself 
a laggard in osteopathy if I did not speak as I could. Instead of taking a 
retrograde step [ have been asked to teach osteopathy in an allopathic school, 
but we will teach osteopathy in osteopathic schools. (Applause.) If the 
medical men want to learn osteopathy they can learn where osteopathy is 
taught. We are not going to put osteopathy in their schools, to put it on as 
the tag end of a kite. There is where I stand. Very frequently I have been 
asked to go out and explain things, to encourage medical students to try and 
get some one else to go into the school if T would not do it. Last. week I was 
asked to assist in the work in a school in Kansas City just being started by 
men who were good students at Kirksville, MeKenzie, Parker and others. 
We do not need more schools. We want to see the schools that are in exist- 
ence improving and prosperous and teaching better than they are teaching 
now. (Applause. ) 

Now, my time is up, and T am encroaching upon the time of these others. I 
want to thank vou all for the attention vou have given me. If I have trodden 
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upon anyones toes I am sorry for it, if I have not trodden so hard as to make 
you change your ways. (Prolonged applause. ) 

At the conclusion of Dr. Smith’s address the regular program was taken 
up, at the conclusion of which Dr. H. E. Bernard was recognized, and brought 


up the so-ealled question of “Lesion Osteopathy” in the following remarks: 
IEERBERT BERNARD, D.O. 

I want to open the lesion controversy. (Applause.) As the late Governor 
Pingree used tosay: “I want to put the cusses on record.” It is not a paper, 
but [ had to have outline notes. 

Now, first, there is an idea held by some that we who have advocated pure 
lesion osteopathy believe that those lesions were invariably bony. This is a 
mistake. I never knew or heard of an osteopath who claimed so. An osteo- 
pathic lesion may be muscular, ligamentous, or, in fact, any deviation from 
the normal relation of any anatomical structure. (Applause.) When the 
Journal of Osteopathy gave as its platform that disease was a_ structural 
change or an anatomical abnormality followed by a physiologicl disturbance 
it sounded the true principle of osteopathy. The anti-lesionists have spoken 
of errors in diet as being one cause of disease. They say that these diseases 
are not caused by a lesion. I beg to differ from them, and I will endeavor to 
show how the lesion is ereated. 

Dr. Dain L. Tasker in a recent number of The Osteopathic Physician 
says: “The function affects structure just as decidedly as structure affeets 
function.” This is true, but the efforts of nature being always directed to- 
ward the normal (it is a good thing for us that she is always directed toward 
the normal), she will in her own simple, mechanical way right any functional 
disorder if the strain is not too great on her strueture. Take, for instance, 
a dietary error. If this error is continued the strain does become too great, 
thereby causing a structural change, which, in turn, obstructs nature. Then 
you know the diagnosis, and the prescription is: 


R 
Lesion. 
Osteopathy. 
Sig.: As often as is necessary. 


This is the first and positive cause of disease. IT contend that as long as 
1ature can equalize, and, I might sav, bring back a function to a normal action 
there is no real disease. This is applicable to excesses as well as dietetic 
errors and the occupation diseases. A lesion may be obscure; you may not 
be able to find it, but that is no proof of there not being one. And at this 
stage of osteopathic history, when there is so little known and so much to learn, 
is it not foolish to tie to the osteopathic kite a tail made up of eleetro-thera- 
peuties, hydrotherapy, with a few other adjunct knots tied in it 4 People in 
looking at it from a distance might mistake the tail for the kite. They, the 
people, are very likely to’eall osteopathy anything else but what it is any- 
way. Is it, ean it be possible, that some of us are helping them do this? 
There may be good in adjuncts. I do not doubt but what there is, but no 
man ean learn two things well. Osteopathy covers all. Resting on the lesion 
foundation, it is a complete system of healing. (Applause.) No, brothers, no 
adjuncts. Keep looking for that lesion. Study surface anatomy constantly. 
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Be faithful to your diagnosis. Never put on your patient an uncertain or 
misguided hand, and you won’t need adjuncts. (Applause.) I honestly 
believe that using adjuncts will make osteopathy as uncertain in its diagnosis 
and application as the practice of medicine is. It is not a very long step, 
you know, from osteopathy to adjuncts. Won’t it be a shorter step from 
adjuncts to drugs? It will be a bad time for osteopathy, and may it never 
come, when a patient will go to two, three or half a dozen osteopaths and not 
receive the same diagnosis from each. Osteopathy is a specific treatment, 
based upon facts, and in the name of common sense do not let it degenerate 
into a Swedish moving, electrical, water-soaked guess. Hold up the Kirks- 
ville banner from trailing in the dust, the one that has emblazoned on it the 
osteopathic emblem, “Disease From One Standpoint Only.” 


“Tf you like the adjunct side, 
That’s where you ought to be; 
But old Dr. Still’s osteopathy 
Is good enough for me.” 
( Applause. ) 


WARREN B. DAVIS, D.O. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—I ought to say a word here in 
explanation of what I wrote for the Journal. 1 think we had better agree 
on a definition of the word “lesion,” as that seems to be the point on which 
we differ. As I said in my article in the Journal, I do not believe there is an 
osteopath eligible to membership in this Association who does not believe in 
“lesions” and who is not a “lesion osteopath,” according to the definition that 
Dr. Bernard has just given. The original contention a year ago, if I cor- 
rectly understood, was that “all diseases were caused by osseous lesions,” but 
these so-called “lesion osteopaths” seem to be backing down from their original 
position. Let us see what Dr. Bernard now says is a “lesion:” ‘It may be 
a muscular condition, it may be a ligament that is out of place, it may be an 
osseous lesion.” But remember he, too, is an osteopath. If the so-called 
“lesion osteopaths” will agree to this definition, then I think the rest of us 
will, and we can eall the contention settled. 

But when Dr. Bernard talked about “lesions” you will note that he made 
fun of dietetics. 1 do not think this is proper for any physician, for I 
believe thoroughly in dietetics. I do not believe that a man can stuff dough- 
nuts and coffee into his stomach for a period covering ten years, as a conduc- 
tor on the Northwestern Railway did, and not have a “lesion.” In order to 
get that man into a normal condition I have had to correct the muscular 
lesion in the splanchnic region and have him stop the use of coffee and dough- 
nuts, for these originally caused the lesion. Now, as I have just stated, if 
our lesion friends will agree to Dr. Bernard’s definition I do not believe we 
will have any more discussion on this much worn subject, but we ought to 
agree on the definition of the word “lesion, ’for this is a common word and 
means much more to us or osteopathy than is given in Gould’s Dictionary. 


Cc. W. YOUNG, D.O. 


Mr. President—I think T have occasion to be very much interested in this 
discussion. The most fundamental principle upon which J am acting and 
thinking is that truth, from whatever source it may be or come, should be 
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received. We should constantly have a little of the lightning of truth strike 
us, Wherever it may come from, and I believe that all facts that are true are 
bound together, and I believe that manipulation alone will not accomplish 
everything possible in the healing art, and that other things must be bound 
with it. 

The word adjunct means “joining to.” 

In a certain Sunday school the teacher was accustomed to tell some story 
and then request some member of the class to cite a scripture verse apropos to 
the story. She said: “One day last week I was looking over a back yard 
fence and saw a boy cut a cat’s tail right off with a big butcher knife.” A 
little girl arose, and the teacher said: “What is your verse?” And she re- 
plied promptly, firmly believing that she knew what was right: “What God 
hath joined together Jet no man put asunder.” When Dr. William Smith 
was sick, was it true the only possible way for him to get well was to have 
some lesion removed by the hand? He went to Europe he just told you. He 
looks well now. 

I think with some of us that are worn with our practice a little rest in the 
green fields and under the shady trees is the essential thing in order to attain 
health, and a few things of this character come before the true physicians to 
direct the patient what to do in order to get well. 

I have a reason to be grateful to the Father of osteopathy, to the Founder of 
osteopathy, for I believe personally the manipulations that he discovered 
started healing and health to myself, but I cannot in justice to humanity 
unduly magnify this matter that is above everything else to this grand old 
man; I cannot magnify it beyond what it is truly worth; I cannot do that 
injustice to humanity, however grateful I may feel personally, and we cannot 
by manipulation alone accomplish everything. 

Dr. Smith spoke of the use of the colon tube. It is possible that he has 
always been able to remove accumulations of feces by manipulation alone. 
I have studied the removal of feces from the colon in every possible way, 
because I believe accumulation of feces is the most common form of disease. 
I have interviewed a number of Kirksville graduates in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, and I have listened to their talk pertaining to this matter, but I 
have never yet learned any purely manipulative method which will invariably 
move the feces in the colon. And if it was one who was near and dear to 
me above everything else on earth that Dr. Smith was called to treat, and 
some hot water and the colon tube would save that life and he refrained from 
using them in order to stand by osteopathy, I could not think of him as being 
much Jess than a murderer.* 

I believe this is one of the grandest conventions osteopathy has ever known. 
T believe that this band of men and women will eventually be foremost by far 
in accomplishing health and healing in human bodies and minds, and I believe 





*Dr. Young writes us saying: “I regret having used the word ‘murderer’ in referring to 
Dr. Smith’s cbjection to the use of the colon tube. My only excuse is that the use of the 
word was an inadvertence that would probably not have occurred had I not been speaking 
extemporaneously. Of course it is apparent to all that I was stating merely an hypothetical 
case. I did not intend to express any disrespect or unkindness to Dr. Smith, as I esteem 
him highly and sincerely believe his thought and labor have contributed materially in ad- 
vancing the best interests of our noble profession. However, I must admit that the use of 
the word, even as I used it, partakes of the character of the epithet, which invariably weak- 
ens the cause of the one who uses it.” 
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one of the most significant things is the good feeling that is scattered and 
spread among al] here present. 1 have met in the parlors many that disagree 
with me on this subject, and I have been touched with their kindness and 
with their cordiality. They recognize that I ain seeking for truth and that 
1 am seeking for the good of humanity. I recognize the same thing in the 
gentlemen that differ from me. They have recognized the right of diseussion 
along this line in the most cordial and friendly way, and when we are ready 
to listen to one another in a kindly and impartial manner, truth and right 
eventually will prevail. I sincerely believe with Dr. Ilildreth that there will 
he scarcely a case that we can sav is incurable, and I believe that the grand- 
est progress in the realization of these wonderful achievements along the 
healing art, such as the world has never known before, will be accomplished 
when we are ready to accept truth wherever it comes from and be willing to 
de the best for the sick one in our charge, no matter what the name of the 
science may be or the name of the healing. Some of the simplest home reme- 
dies may be the best. The common sense directions are often the very things 
the patient needs, and when we accept truth from whatever source it comes, 
then the cause of humanity will be advanced along helpful lines as it has 
never before in the history of the world. Thank you. (Applanse.) 


CHARLES E. STILL, D.O. 


Dr. Frank Billings, of Chicago, at the last meeting of the American Medi- 
cal Association in New Orleans said that there are only two things that are 
specifics. One is quinine in malaria and tlie other is mereury for syphilis; 
thev are the only two, and they are only specifics part of the time. 

Dr. Cohen, authority in hydro-therapy, says it is of no use as a therapeutic 
agency ; he also savs the same about electricitv. Now then, if the authorities 
along those special lines say that they are of no use as therapeutic agents, we 
want to direct them to something that is of use as a therapeutic agent. 

I did not expect to say anything, but those are a few things I just had to 
suv. I thank vou. 


C. M. TURNER IULETT, D.O. 


There are a few things I wish to say. Down on the street there is a horse 
that isn’t drawing his load. The allopath comes along and savs: ‘Here, 
vou must use this sort of a drug whip to get that horse to go.” 

The homeopathic man comes along and savs: “No, that isn’t right. Your 
drug whip must be in this form te make the horse go.” 

The eclectic man comes along and says: “Neither of vou is right. Your 
drug whip must be like this to make him go.” 

The electric therapist savs: ‘You must apply a live wire to him to make 
him go.” 

The hydro-therapy man savs: “You must threw a wet blanket over him 
to make him go.” 

Now, these fellows can’t sce in the case anything but a necessity of whip- 
ping the horse, and they wrangle and quarrel among themselves as to the 
stvle of whip to use. 

Dr. Still comes along, and he keeps out of that crowd. He says: “You 
fellows are all wrong. That horse does not need any whipping. Nature does 
not need any power to cure or any intervention to regulate her process. She 
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knows more about it than all of you put together. She will do her work. 
Your business is to let that horse alone. Go back and knock the block from 
in front of tlhe wheel, then nature will take up her work in a normal manner.” 

Those who are advocating adjunct treatinent are joining that crowd. They 
al! admit now, reluctantly, that their drug whips, their electricity, their 
hpdrotherapy, their everything do not. add one ounce of force to the horse’s 
muscle. The horse can exercise only so much force as is resident in his body. 
In other words, the forces which the horse exerts originates and comes from 
within the body. The force by which disease is corrected comes from the cell. 
lt is inherent in the cell. Nothing ean be added from without. They a/l 
admit that. 

Now, in regard to the question of disease in reference to diet, exhaustion, 
ete. Function has a variation in accordance with the rate of metabolism. All 
life is dependent upon metabolic processes, consequently if that stops it is 
death; if it is rapid there is much function: if slow, little function. The 
variation in rate of function in the various organs of the body simply indi- 
cates the ratio of metabolism; simply the rate on which the machine can run. 
Ii it runs fast there is greater function; if slow, there is less funetion. This 
may be illustrated in muscle action in the fingers, in typewriting, for instance. 
We may compel action of those muscle cells; the products of metabolisin ac- 
cumulate, the muscles begin to feel tired, but we drive them on and keep 
them going; the poison continues to accumulate, the reserve of nutrient 
material is decreased ; they are worked down, down, down to almost the point 
of exhaustion; as long as they can move they are kept at it, but after a while 
those museles ean function no longer. If we give those muscle cells rest they 
will recover. That is all they need. Practically, however, the point of com- 
plete exhaustion is not reached. If we continue the functioning process per- 
sistently nature will step in and provide a check. She will throw something 
across our path to prevent us frem driving this organization, those tissues to 
complete exhaustion. That will be a lesion. The lesion lies in the cell. I¢ 
dees not lie in the ligament, muscle or hone. We lose our bearings sometimes 
in diseussing this in discussing gross tissues. We must remember that in all 
functioning the real process lies in the cells of which the tissues are composed. 
They are the unit. We must get down to cell action. 

Now. I believe that the eure of disease lies in the removal of the obstrue- 
tion. I do not think that we should or can put our finger on the regulating 
valves by which nature’s processes are kept in equilibrium. They are bevond 
our reach. Tt is presumption, it is almost irreverent for human intervention 
to attempt to direct, to regulate nature’s processes. That has been the funda- 
mental and fatal mistake of all other svstems of therapeutics. They tried to 
make the organ go faster directly or slower directly. Dr. Still says: *That 
is not our business. You are entirely out of vour place when vou attempt to 
do that. Tf it is not going fast enough vour business is to remove that which 
is obstructing the function you are trving to reach. If it is going too fast 
there is something in an abnormal position which acts as an irritant, and you 
simply remove that thing.” 

There is no such thing as stimulation and inhibition in the ordinary sense 
in which we use those words in osteopathic practice. We remove obstruetion 
and nature does the slowing or the increasing of function beyond that. That 
is not our business. 
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Now, Dr. Young made some of the same statements at Milwaukee last year 
that he has made here. He tried all the methods, perhaps all the procedures, in 
order to find something to bring the result. Now let me say this: If I study 
fifteen minutes in one line of thought, then I quit that and spend fifteen 
minutes in some other line of thought and quit that; then I spend fifteen 
minutes studying something else and quit that, I will not get a good founda- 
tion. Get the right start at the beginning. Dr. Still spent days, months and 
years on one thing, because he believed that was the thing; that nothing else 
was necessary. Now, whether Dr. Young’s contention is true or not, that 
other things are necessary in spite of what Dr. Still says, Dr. Young must 
prove that Dr. Still failed to secure results. It does not prove anything for 
Dr. Young to say he does not get the results. That is a fact—a matter of 
judicial acceptance of facts. Dr. Still says absolutely and unqualifiedly a 
certain thing; he has had years of experience and has corroborated that thing. 
The man whom he taught five, seven, eight, nine, ten, twelve, fifteen years 
ago was just as successful as Dr. Still i in proportion to his ability, application 
and experience. Now then, Dr. Young never studied under Dr. Still. He 
got his osteopathy second hand. It may be just as good, but when he asserts 
that osteopathy as taught by Dr. Still is deficient, he must prove that Dr. 
Still and those men failed, not that he failed, in order to substantiate his posi- 
tion. That is a point we have failed to remember here sometimes in this dis- 
cussion. We cannot get away from the fact that Dr. Still discovered, elab- 
crated and established osteopathy, and when we set up the claim that there 
are deficiences in it we must show that those deficiences are in his work, not 
in. ours. 

But I want to make one criticism on the Kirksville institution. They had 
ne statistics when I left there. They ought to be able to say: We treated 
one hundred and fifteen cases of so and so; we cured so many, we helped so 
many others and failed on so many. They ought to be able to say it and to 
substantiate their statement by figures. They have a weakness in ability to 
substantiate their claim along that one line. But that is not an argument for 
those who claim that oseopathy as taught by Dr. Still is not sufficient. They 
inust prove that he failed, not that somebody else failed. Now, I believe in 
the use of water. I believe it is in accord with Dr. Still’s osteopathy. I think of 
these things as removing obstructions; never as stimulating this set of nerves 
or weakening that set of nerves. I do not think of it in that way. I think 
of it simply as removing an obstruction. That has been my principle always. 
Everything can be reduced to that. 

L. A. Liffring, D. O.—We will say that vou have a case of diabetes or 
sright’s disease. Would vou in that ease allow an unrestricted diet 4 

Dr. Hulett—No, sir. 

Dr. Liffring—Why ? 

Dr. Hulett—Beeause. there may be, there probably i is obstruction in the 
complex machinery of digestion, whereby a a portion of the digestive machinery 
whose business it is to take care of certain elements of the food are reduced 
in their working ability. The diet must be regulated, must be reduced to the 
capacity of the weakest part. 

Dr. Liffring—I am not making a point except this. I am satisfied that 
there are cases of such disease as diabetes and Bright’s disease in which you 
cannot detect any perceptible physical cause; you can recognize them only 
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from a functional standpoint. Now, the question is: What would you do to 
remove or what would you try to do in the way of removing a lesion in a con- 
stitutional or systemic disease / 

Dr. Hulett—There is no such thing as systemic disease except from an 
irregularity somewhere in the organism. It may not be “perceptible” to 
palpation as it may not be displacement of gross structures. The irregularity 
may be in the cell structure by which cell function is disturbed. 

Dr. Liffring— Nervous diseases ? 

Dr. Hulett—We call those functional diseases, but there is always an 
irregularity in the structure by which function is disturbed. Correction of 
the structural irregularity is followed by regulation of the function. We 
must always regard disease from the standpoint of the cell. 

Dr. Liffring—There is a little misunderstanding among the different osteo- 
paths in regard to this question. 

Dr. Young—I would like to ask one question. Dr. Hulett favors the use 
of water in healing. I use water in healing. Where is the difference ‘ 

Dr. Hulett—As I said in Milwaukee, 1 think we agree upon it. Now, I 
was taught when in the school at Kirksville that it was sometimes necessary 
te use an injection. Sometimes it is necessary. You spoke of it a while ago. 
Only when there is an accumulation of feces in the bowel and there is such 
a complete exhaustion of the bowel from inanition that you cannot at once 
bring about sufficiently vigorous action to empty them, they may be flushed 
out with water. 

Dr. Roy Bernard—Who taught you at Kirksville to use injections 4 I was 
in your class, and I do not remember ever being taught the use of water in- 
jections. 

Dr. Hulett—I do not remember now, but it was frequently mentioned in 
the lectures. 

A Member—TIf you cannot treat an impacted colon osteopathically, water 
wont de it. The bowel is semi-paralyzed and you cannot do it by water if 
you cannot do it by treatment. I knew a ease of twenty-one days’ standing 
where it was necessary to soften the bowel contents with the fingers. 

Dr. Hulett—After it is softened water may be necessary to flush them out 
to render the feces more fluid so they will pass easily. Hard impacted feces 
in a colon deficient in secretion are moved down with great difficulty by ex- 
ternal manipulation and the fingers are too short to reach very far internally. 


CHARLES ILTAZZARD, D.O. 


I think that we do not understand each other very well. 

Dr. Young wanted to know what is the difference between himself and 
Dr. Hulett, and diseussed it in a friendly way. The apparent difference 
between Dr. Young and Dr. Hulett, as it appears to me, is that Dr. Young 
got the eart before the horse; Dr. Ilulett got the horse before the cart. But 
as to essentials, we really disagree very little. As I said in discussing this 
subject with an osteopath not long since, we are finally about where we 
started, and that means that we pretty fully understand each other. I really 
believe some of us think too much of adjuncts and others of us are for what 
we call pure and simple osteopathy, and that is right, but there has been a 
great deal to clear up here, and we certainly ought not to misunderstand 
each other. Now, I heard that Dr. Young made that same speech last year 
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at Milwaukee ; he was speaking of those various other means which he would 
employ, various adjuncts and so on. Well, about that time some one coined 
the word “lesion-osteopath.” Why did he not say “osteopath” and be done 
with it? That is enough. We are all osteopaths, and when we have said 
that we are threugh. Well, by and by there was invented the name “bony- 
lesion-osteopath.” Some fellows said people were not orthodox unless they 
thought there was a bony lesion they could feel. By and by there was a 
“palpable bony-lesion osteopath.” That is a confusion of terms, it seems to 
me. .A lesion is a lesion, and when we have that fully defined we agree essen- 
tially. Of course we must disagree about minor details. If we did not we 
would have nothing to debate about. But I heard Dr. Still say not long ago 
(he was talking about this very thing) in the clinic class: ‘You sit so that 
the cold air strikes vou, and that is the lesion; that is the cause of vour trou- 
ble. Now, move out of that draft of cold air and you remove the lesion.” 
Here no one would have thought that was doing damage to orthodoxy. When 
you move out of the draft of cold air or shut the window vou remove the 
lesion. It is a lesion in the sense in which we use the term; when it strikes it 
chills the bedy; the blood flows away from there more rapidly than from 
other points of the body, and thereby results a disturbance of the equilibrium 
ir circulation that may make trouble at the point where the draft strikes, 
or it may make trouble somewhere else. Now, what is going to result? Per- 
haps a catarrh in the head. What would you do? Well, vou have removed 
the cause before by getting out of the draft, and that is all right. Dr. Young 
has drawn a picture of treatment. He agrees concerning the catching cold, 
and nobody would neglect doing these little things, which might be very 
necessary under the cireumstances of the case. The lesion does not need to 
be an osseous lesion or a palpable lesion. We are often concerned with the 
origin of the nerve or blood supply of an organ or with lesions that we cannot 
feel as such with the fingers, so we treat the origin of the nerves, which must 
necessarily be done under those circumstances. 

Better simply say that we are osteopaths and that we remove the lesion, 
and come to an understanding about it. A lesion is not always a bony lesion ; 
nobody said it was. That is about the size of it, and I think we are quibbling 
over a small point, but there has got to be an issne, vou know, and I want to 
blame some of these editors for keeping the issue stirred up. (Laughter. ) 

3ut I think it is all right. It has done good work and has gotten people to 
thinking, and I do not know but what we are clearer today than we were a 
year ago, and we are stronger for the purely osteopathic way of looking at 
things. 

D. L. TASKER, D.O. 


Friends: Perhaps many of vou know of and most of you have read the 
little child of my brain, a communication to The Osteopathic Physician on 
the “Lesion.” It came all in an instant, perhaps in the tire and energy of the 
moment, but I think here tonight is a good chance for ns all to come to a com- 
mon understanding. Now, thus far there has been no definition of terms, and 
I wish to make it possible for vou to make a little resume here, so that we 
may recognize how close we are together. 

First of all, what is a lesion? The word simply means hurt, does it not ? 
That is the meaning, and we simply use the term for any perversion of tissue. 
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What is a tissue? Anything made up of cells, no matter what the sub- 
stance, whether bone or the streain of blood. 

Therefore, a lesion in the true sense of the word ean be nothing but 
anatomical. That is all. The term physiclogical lesion is entirely wrong. 
There is no such thing. You eannot have a physiological hurt, only an anato- 
mieal hurt. Therefore, if we take this simple definition of the whole thing 
we will never have any differences of opinion as to what a lesion is. 

Now, after we have determined this much, the question of how we shall 
treat it comes up. I take it that anything that is conducive to life and health, 
anything that ministers to us on the side of the food we eat, the clothing we 
wear, the water we drink, the air we breathe, anything in that nature in the 
line of therapeutics, worked out along those lines, cannot be an adjunct. 
There is no such thing in natural medicine as adjuncts. I think that you 
niust understand that point. Anything which under natural and ordinary 
cireumstances makes us live and keeps us well, these are natural forces, and, 
therefore, how can they be adjuncts when they are specialized in connection 
with our ailments. They cannot, can they? Reasoning will not bring it 
to any other standpoint than the one I give you, I believe. Therefore, when 
we speak of adjuncts to manipulation, manipulation is only one form of 
«ttering our bodies. We are eating animals as well as drinking animals and 
reathing animals, and we wear clothes, therefore, everything in the line of 
ivgiene is not an adjunct, but a life foree added to our well-being. There- 
fore, I say drop down the bars between all of us, and do not attempt to say 
heeause one-—-] care not who he is—desires to center his energies along the 
lines of the clothes we wear is not a true osteopath. Why, Dr. Diemel has 
added lustre, has he not, to hygiene? You would not object to work that he 
has done along that line. The medical profession do not expel him because 
he specialized along this line. Now, do not let us put fetters upon any man 
or woman beforehand. O, the pity of fetters. Think of it. The fetters of 
thonght! Let evervbody develop. Let them work out their own salvation. 
Let them work along right lines of thinking, and simply because vour spirits 
and mine do not correspond with theirs, how dare we say they are wrong! 
How dare we limit their possibility. It is preposterous. What is osteopathy 4 
It is the study of life, the whole of life, anything that has to do with life, 
and, therefore, in my study or the study of any other man of these different 
things that have to do with life, if it segregates me from my profession I feel 
sorry Indeed It does not mean that, however, because deep in your heart you 
glory in anyone who works out new facts within the line of the profession 

And now, at the end of this brief talk, a little.storv comes to my mind. It 
is a story that was given us at the Preshyterian Assembly held in Los Angeles 
that we are trying to master now. 
recently, and vou know there have been many divisions in that assembly, and 
they differed as to their creed and they wrangled, not outwardly, but in- 
wardly, among themselves, and finally when they accepted the new amend- 
ment to their creed they arose and said: “Glory be to Ged; there will be no 
more trials for heresy.” Think of it. Liberty of thought and action. And 
at the banquet one of the men told a story which T believe should come home 
tous here. A little girl was talking to her papa and she sat there asking him 
simple questions. By and by she brightened up and said: “But, papa, didn’t 
vou say vou were born in New York ?” 
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“Yes, my dear.” 

“And, well, wasn’t mamma born in San Francisco ¢” 
“Yes, my dear.” 

“Well, but wasn’t I born in St. Louis.” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“Well, now, isn’t it funny how we all three got together ?” 


( Applause. ) 


O. J. SNYDER, D.O. 


I think it is important for us to determine as soon as possible what os- 
teopathy dees comprehend. From my observation there is much introduced 
into the practice of osteopathy that I think is heterodox, mechanical ap- 
pliances that I am sure no legitimate osteopath could endure, and va- 
rious devices that I am sure are not in line and strict accord with os- 
teopathic treatment or osteopathic practice or principles. The man who 
advoeates adjuncts I think had in mind, however, another thought that has 
not been developed so far. If he requires adjuncts as a means to restore 
Larmonious relationship, then I think adjuncts are proper. I certainly would 
not attempt to treat a case of gastric disorder without regulating the diet. 
If I found a portion of the body severely injured by a traumatic effect, an 
injury of some kind, with congestion and severe inflammation, I believe I 
would use hot and cold applications to reduce this inflammation in order that 
I might use manipulation, but only as a means, and I think if we can use 
these adjuncts as a means to restore harmonious relation, then adjuncts are 
admissible; otherwise not. 


G. D. HULETT, D.O. 


Lhave very few words to say. I wish to speak of the definition of the word 
“lesion.” The definition given a moment ago is the one that has been given 
all along by the pathologists and by the surgeons who occupy an advanced 
position in the medical sciences, but it does not quite take the place of what 
the osteopath means when he uses the word “lesion ;” hence I want to submit 
simply for your consideration the following, which I believe covers what all 
of us think of as a lesion: ‘A lesion is a perverted condition of structure 
which, by pressure, produces, aggravates or maintains perverted function.” 
That is simply a suggestion; perhaps the older definition will do, but that 
does not bring out the idea that there is a perverted structure which produces 
a perverted function, or which maintains or which aggravates any of those 
conditions. This brings out that idea a little further. 

In regard to adjuncts, whatever is good, whatever is natural, is certainly 
osteopathic; it is a part of the osteopathic philosophy. But, gentlemen, what 
de we mean when we say “natural?’ Someone said that water, air, sunlight 
are good; all these things are natural. That is true; but, gentlemen, did 
vou ever hear of an automatic injection into the rectum of water? Is that 
natural? We use the word “natural” in the same loose way that a good 
many of us have been using the word “lesion.” If we are going to say that 
everything is osteopathic that is natural, we will have to define that term. 
Now, it is not natural to have an excess of anything; it is not natural to 
have an excess of sunlight or an excess of any of the other things which ought 
to be present in average conditions. (Applause.) 
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WILLIAM SMITII, D.O. 


I want to answer one question and to ask another. I have been requested 
to answer this question: Dr. Young asked me why I went to Europe. I, a 
lesion osteopath, the lesion was worry, and I removed it, I left it in America 
and I went to Europe. 

Secondly, we hear of adjuncts; we hear of the necessity for them; we hear 
of mechanical vibrators, colon tubes, we hear of this and that. Is the man 
ot the greatest experience the man who uses these things? I want to ask 
Charles Still and Hildreth and Wash Connor and Ilelmer and Joe Sullivan 
and Steele and a few more of these men who have been practicing these many 
years how many of them use these things? How many require them? Tow 
many patients are dying for want of them? Tlow many patients are dying of 
impacted faeces because they have not tubes stuck in them ¢ 

It is the young practitioner who has not the confidence in himself and 
who has not received the confidence from successful practice that requires 
tliese things. The system does not require them. It is as one paper said 
some time ago, “Osteopathy is all right if the osteopathist is all right.” 
(Great applause. ) 





THE CODE. 


By C. M. Turner Heverr, D. 0. 


The code of ethics submitied to the association by the educational commit- 
tee last year was, by the action taken, made one of the “orders of the day” for 
the next meeting, with the suggestion that consideration and discussion dur- 
ing the year would enable the members to act intelligently upon it. A review 
at this time of some of the points raised by various writers, with two months 
yet for last words, ought to put the matter in shape to not consume unneces- 
sary time at the meeting. 

Drs. Bunting and Downing are somewhat exercised as to the origin of the 
code and are fearful that the medical profession will charge us with plag- 
iarism. As Dr. Teall reminds them in his note, the statement was made 
clearly enough before it was read that it was the result of past experience in 
that line, and Dr. Bunting’s speech of endorsement referred to the eode and 
not to the committee, and was strictly true in every respect. But the eom- 
mittee had no idea that it was necessary to go into that subject in detail, and 
it was with the utmost astonishment that the idea of plagiarism was sug- 
gested in such a connection. Evidently there is a radical difference in con- 
ception as to what is meant by the term plagiarism between the gentlemen 
named and the committee. A poetic appeal to the emotions, an apostrophe 
to the goddess of liberty, must be in the language of the author. If he ber- 
‘ows the language of another he plagiarizes. This rule is inflexible in belles 
lettres. And even here newness, originality, are not virtues per se. 

But in legal writing it does not apply in the same way. When a lawyer 
prepares a brief, or a legislator draws up a bill he tries to avoid originality 
but rather seeks uniformity. A multitude of set forms of expression are ab- 
solutely required, in their proper connection. These statements, expressions, 
provisions, are stronger by reason of the authority of precedent. Dr. Ash- 
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more, in a late journal, refers to the ethical bearing of some clauses in the 
constitution of the A. O. A. The writer hereof helped to write that docu- 
ment. It is not all original, and yet no one has thought of plagiarism in ref- 
erence to it. The code is not a description of a sunset. It is a legal docu- 
ment, and if the committee could have imagined for a moment this quirk in 
the matter, the explanation should have been so full and explicit as to pre- 
sent no possibility of its being a stumbling block to any one. Besides all this 
the two old school codes are in large part identical, and it was thought to be 
an advantage to have ours approximate them closely, in view of the fact that 
we are often thrown together professionally, and the fewer ethical points of 
difference between us the better. 

Dr. HI. B. Sullivan, in the January Journat, discusses a point which he 
hopes crept in unawares. Not se. It was carefully considered. The doctor, 
however, misinterprets the utterance of the code when he asks “by what scien- 
tific, osteopathic, or moral law is abortion ever justifiable?’ The code does 
not justify it in any case. It does prohibit it in a class of cases to which is 
due nine-tenths of the harm and ill-health arising from this cause, those 
which are prompted by considerations of convenience. Our profession can- 
not take too strong ground against a practice so subversive of nature, of mor- 
als, and of righteous living, and which is responsible for such a multitude 
of nervous, physical wrecks. [ have always admired the position of the 
chureh whose teachings inculeate the sentiments expressed in Dr. Sullivan’s 
article, and it would be better for humanity if Protestant teaching was more 
like it. At the same time, conscientious men differ as to what is right in a 
ease where continuance of pregnancy means the death of both mother and 
child. Also in another phase of the subject, in the various causes of dystocia, 
such as deformed pelves, and hydrocephalus, where craniotomy and similar 
procedures are sometimes practiced, good men differ as to whether it is right 
to permit both mother and child to die, when one may be saved. On these 
disputed points the code is silent, leaving the matter to be settled according 
te the promptings of the individual conscience. 

Dr. Burleigh, in the October Journat, criticizes in detail several points, 
on some of which opinions would be expected to differ. 

His criticism on Chapter T is beside the mark. A physician leaving a case 
Lecause the law compels him to do so, is not leaving it “because he supposes 
it incurable.” The code refers only to the professional, not. to the legal, as- 
pects of the situation. 

On Section 2, Article J, Chapter IT, and on Seetion 2, Chapter IIT, his 
position is anarchistic. The danger to this American republic is individual 
disregard of law. “No one should observe a law merely because it is a law” 
is the essence of anarchy. If a law is bad he should labor for its repeal, but 
until that is accomplished he should obev it. Ile has also misread Section 
¢. The only “ecard” mentioned is one calling attention to particular diseases. 

T do not quite understand his criticism of Section 7. It is plain enough. 
An instance of its violation would be for Dr. Burleigh to assist some one not 
a graduate of a reputable school of osteopathy to get a state certificate to 
practice. 

In Section 5, Article II, Chapter II, he evidently misses the point of view. 
Other parts of the code deal with the relations of physician and patient. This 
and two following articles deal only with the relation between physicians. If 
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unother osteopath during necessary absence puts his practice in the doctor’s 
hands, would he, by attempted display of superior knowledge, derogatory re- 
marks, and innuendo, steal the other’s practice / 

Section 1, Article III, Chapter IT, means exactly a “legally qualified” phy- 
sician of any school, one who is authorized by the laws of the state to prac- 
tice. Osteopathy should not be degraded by meeting in formal consultation 
with masseurs, Christian Scientists, palmists, or Planchette devotees. 

His criticisms on the next four or five sections show a conception of the 
place and duties of a consultant different from that intended in the code. A 
consultant is not a physician in charge. He has no authority in the case. 
Ilis duties are limited strictly to advising with the attending physician. The 
theory is that the good of the patient, on which the doctor harps so much, re- 
quires that he shall not be beaten about between different and conflicting con- 
ceptions of his case, that some one physician shall have undivided authority, 
und that everything that is done for the patient, whether suggested by the 
pliysician’s experience, his library, or by a consultant, shall be by his sane- 
tion and in accord with his conception of the case. When a consultant has 
made examination and investigation of the ease, and has stated his conclu- 
sions and suggestions to the physician in charge, his duty is ended, except 
that he may give the patient such treatment as the physician in charge asks 
him to do. The opposite conception to which the doctor seems to lean would 
make of the consultant a ravaging destroyer among his professional breth- 
ren’s practice, and they would soon quit calling him, and consultations, in- 
stead of being encouraged, would be discouraged. Some physicians will not 
afterward accept as a patient, even for a new ailment, a person they have 
seen in consultation, as long as the one who called them was the patient’s last 
physician. They put it to the patient this way: ‘You know of me by reason 
of having been introduced by Dr. A. It would be unmanly and dishonest for 
me to profit by that courtesy. I cannot take your business away from him 
in that way.” 

But Dr. Burleigh says “the good of the patient” and fails to see the ego- 
tism thereby implied. Ie must assume that his abilities are superior to those 
of the other doctor. The other doctor and the patient may so regard him 
and proceed to benefit thereby through a consultation, but it is not for him 
tv take the initiative in such a matter. Suppose the doctor and the patient 
do not accept the suggestions. Is he to throw the other doctor out and pro- 
eced to treat the patient whether or no, for his “good.” Tardly, I think. In- 
deed, the other doctor has an equal right to his opinion, and it may be just 
possible that he is more nearly right. Vigor and positiveness are always com- 
mendable, but often are better to be tempered with a proper humility. 

The doctor falls into the error of putting in opposition the good of the pa- 
tient and the good of the profession. There can be no such thing in the larger 
sense. The profession exists for the patient, and nothing can be good for the 
profession which does not inure to the benefit of the patient, directly or in- 
directly. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 





To be conscious that vou are ignorant is a great step to knowledge—Disraeli 





Two watermelons cannot be held under one arm—Turkish Proverb. 
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THE THREE YEARS’ COURSE OF STUDY. 


For several years those members of our profession who have thought about 
the matter have been convinced that in order to take rank with the learned 
professions, no less than to properly equip our practitioners for their life 
work, a three years’ course of study in our colleges was a necessity. The 
first report of the committee on education submitted to the A. O. A., in ses- 
sion at Milwaukee in 1902, in speaking of the course, contained these words: 
“The minimum should be three years of thirty-six weeks.” While this re- 
port was adopted, nothing was done to make the maintenance of a three years’ 
course cbligatory upon the colleges. 

During the following year sentiment on this matter crystallized and the 
report of this committee, made at Cleveland in 1903, contained this clause : 
“After September 1, 1904, no college will continue to be recognized by the 
A. O. A. unless it maintains a course of not less than thirty-six weeks in 
three separate school years and matriculates but one class each year.” This 
report, after full discussion, was adopted. Dr. C. FE. Still, of the American 
School of Osteopathy, in a strong speech that was the subject of much favor- 
able comment, in discussing Dr. Pressly’s paper, and before the committee’s 
report was adopted, heartily approvedethe idea of a three years’ course. All 
of the other colleges that had been recognized by the A. O. A. were at. that 
time members of the A. C. O. and put themselves on record in the following 
communication, which was read before the Association : 


“The A. C. O. in session unanimously endorsed that portion of the educational report 
referring to the length of course of study that the various colleges should give.” 


Naturally every one expected, and still expects, that on September 1, 1904, 
every legitimate college will be maintaining a required course of study of 
three years of not less than thirty-six weeks. This is a step that is necessi- 
tated by the spirit of the age and the trend of events. It is demanded by : : 
united profession and is required by the laws of several of the states. There 
is not the slightest indication on any hand that the A. O. A. will recede from 
this position, nor that it will recognize any college that does not meet. this 
requirement. In this connection it might be well to state what recognition 
by the A. O. A. means. The constitution says: “Graduates of those schools 
that are recognized by the Association and no others shall be eligible to mem- 
bership in this Association.” 
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The practical result of these two provisions will be this: That any school 
which continues a two year course of study after September 1st next will be 
diseredited, and all the students which it matriculates after that date during 
the continuance of such two year course will be forever barred from member- 
ship in the A. O. A. Those students taking an optional course of three years 
will be classed with the company they keep, for it is the standing of the 
school which determines eligibility. Subsequent restoration of the school, on 
its compliance with the three year requirement, will not cure these cases, be- 
‘ause there has been two years’ tentative, and one year’s actual, notice of 
this requirement. Is any school ready to condemn any number of its grad- 
rates to such a permanent disqualification ¢ 

It should be said, to their credit, that several colleges, without any reserva- 
tion or equiyocation, are advertising the three vears’ course. Dut strange as 
it may seem, there is a well defined rumor, upon what information it is based 
we do not know, that some college or colleges are preparing to maintain only 
an optional third vear. We cannot believe that any college means to attempt 
this subterfuge. It will not meet the demands of the profession. ‘Those os- 
teopaths who are in the field and who constitute the membership of the A, O. 
A. know the edueational needs ef the profession, and what is necessary to 
prepare creditable practitioners ; and they did not mean to leave it to matrieu- 
lants to say what should be the length of the course. Surely no college will 
want to graduate practitioners whose qualifications are not up to the highest 
standard set by the statutes of the states, and whe would be ineligible to aftil- 
iate with their brethren in the great national «rganization of the profession. 
It cannot be that any college is willing for the temporary gain it might be to 
it, to voluntarily make for itself an inferior place among professional schools, 
and lag behind in the march of progress of our science. No, we must have 
the proof before we will believe that any college has wilfully chosen a course 
of action that mnst necessarily alienate the sympathy and support of the pro- 
fession. We still look with confidence to the inauguration of the three year 
course of study by every legitimate school in September next. 





THE CAMPAIGN FOR MEMBERS. 


We believe that every member of the A. O. A. is measurably familiar with 
the purposes of the Association. All know something of the great work in 
which it is engaged, and the necessity for concerted action on the part of the 
profession to accomplish its purposes and to further its work. Ilence no one 
will imagine that because great stress is now being laid, by those in authority, 
upon the importance of increasing the membership, that this betokens any 
falling away from the accomplishment of those high purposes or any failure 
te strive for the attainment of its ideals. An inereased membership and the 
accomplishment of greater things go hand in hand. ‘The more members we 
have the more influence we ean exert in the right direction. The greater our 
membership the greater amount of money there will be to expend for the pro- 
pagation of the science in the many ways in which money may be legitimately 
expended, . 

The situation confronting us is much like that of a nation entering upon 
a great military campaign. There must be an efficient and well trained sol- 
diery and a treasury sufficient to meet the extraordinary demands of warfare. 
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Osteopathy has a great campaign ahead of it. It has its regular army— 
the old guard—but it is not numerically strong enough to win the victories 
we seek. We must have reeruits. ‘The A. O. A. has time and again called 
for volunteers. Many, through ,patriotic motives, have responded and be- 
come trusted veterans. Instances are not unknown in military annals where 
even drafted men performed good service, but the A. O. A. has no power to 
conscript. In lieu of that another plan, born of military necessity, has been 
adopted and inducements somewhat in the nature of a bounty have been of- 
fered to recruits. (See Journat for April). We need additions to our 
army. Experience has proven that most of those who enlist under our ban- 
ner are soon fired with the zeal of the true soldier. The problem is to get 
them in. Of those who joined last vear less than four per cent. failed to re- 
enlis:. 

There is to be a great drill in St. Louis in July. The whole of our foree 
should be mobilized there to receive instruction in tacties and maneuvers. 
Not only will it be a drill, but a grand review, and we owe it to our cause to 
make it as impressive as possible. 

We call upon every member of the A. O. A. to become a recruiting officer 
for our grand army. Let each one enlist at least one member and if “he can- 
not attend the St. Louis meeting in person try to send a substitute. 





ARRANGEMENTS FOR ST. LOUIS MEETING. 


Realizing the magnitude of the undertaking, the local osteopaths of St. 
Louis have gone to work in earnest to prepare for the A. O. A. meeting which 
opens in that city on July 11. At a meeting held on the evening of April 
ith the following committees were appointed: 

Reception.—Drs. W. IH. Eckert, Will F. Englehart, Elizabeth Wilson, 
dosephine DeFrance, J. 1. Crenshaw, Herschel Connor and Elizabeth In- 
graham. 

Clinies.—Drs. J. I. Crenshaw, Il. E. Bailey, J. J. Beckham, Minnie 
Schaub, Anna M. Niehaus, C. M. Case, A. B. King, W. I. Eckert and 7. 4, 
Wilkin. 

Local Headquarters and Information.-—-Drs. J. J. Beckham, C. M. Case, 
FE. T. Carstarphen, Elizabeth Ingraham and Flora Notestine. 

The reception committee wil! consist of about sixty members, the seven 
whose names are given above will, in fact, constitute the executive board of 
the committee. To this number will be added all of the osteopaths practicing 
in St. Louis, and twenty-five others will be selected from the state of Mis- 
souri. 

The duty of the committee on clinics will be to furnish the clinie patients 
for the daily demonstrations. By a wise provision of the city society each 
member of the committee is personally responsible to a specified demonstra- 
tor to furnish his clinie patients, and each demonstrator has been given the 
name of the doctor to whom he is to look for this service. This excellent ar- 
rangement, coupled with the careful preparation which many of the clin- 
icians are known to be making, insures that the clinie feature of the meeting 
will be one of surpassing interest and value to those in attendance. 

For the use of the committee on local headquarters and information four 
contiguous rooms have been reserved at the Inside Inn, which will be the 
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headquarters of the Association. These rooms are the largest and best to be 
had at the Inn. The committee will endeavor to furnish all necessary infor- 
mation on all questions to members of the Association. 

The osteopaths of St. Louis are alive to the importance of the occasion, 
and we feel warranted in saying that every point for the comfort, convenience 
and entertainment of visiting osteopaths will be most carefully looked after. 





INVITATIONS TO OSTEOPATHIC DAY EXERCISES. 

It will be remembered that I explained in a former letter the plan of is- 
suing invitations to the exercises held on Osteopathic Day at the World’s 
Fair. These invitations will be issued in the name of the A. O. A. extend- 
ing a cordial invitation to attend its exercises on July 12th. The program 
committee has decided to held these public exercises on the night of July 
12th so that the routine work of the convention need not. be disturbed. The 
committee promises us a program which we shall be proud to present to our 
friends. 

These invitations will be ready for distribution May 25th. The A. O. A. 
assumes all expense of having the plate made, so that the invitations can be 
furnished to osteopaths at the actual cost of paper and press work which will 
be but a few cents each, The offer is made to all legitimate osteopaths, irre- 
spective of membership in the A. O. A. 

I regret that I cannot state the exact cost of the invitations, but this facet 
need not necessarily deter osteopaths from sending in their orders. I have 
a number of orders already. Some ask for a definite number, others say 
they wish to spend ten dollars or twenty dollars on invitations. 

We are particularly anxious to have these invitations generally distributed 
as we believe it to be a very nice way of bringing osteopathy before our 
friends. Our plan is that each osteopath should order as many as he desires, 
then mail them to his friends and patients, enclosing his personal card. In 
this way each one derives both a general and a specific benefit. 

Please be impressed with the importance of sending in af once an estimate 
of the number you desire, for the sooner we have this information the more 
easily can our part of the work be done. 

Orders should be sent as soon as possible to Mrs. Trene Harwood Ellis, 
144 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. Very truly, 

Irene Harwoop Extis, Secretary. 





THE COST OF THE INVITATIONS. 

Since receiving Mrs. Ellis’ announcement concerning the “Osteopathie 
Day” invitations we have learned that the cost. to those ordering will not ex- 
ceed three cents per copy. Vf a large number are ordered they ean be fur- 
nished at two and one-half cents. This includes envelopes for mailing. We 
trust that every osteopath will at once send an order to Mrs. Ellis for a lib- 
eral supply of them. 





Several letters have recently been reecived asking if the last number of the 
present volume will contain an index. Since so many expect to bind this vol- 
ume we have decided, for their convenience, to print an index in the August 
number of the Journat, 
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OHIO STATE MEDICAL LAW UNCONSTITUTIONAL, DECLARED JUDGE REED. 


SANDUSKY, O.. April 18.—In common pleas court here this afternoon Judge Reed ruled ® 

that the Ohio state medical registration and examination law is unconstitutional because it 

limits the right to practice the healing art without the use of drugs or medicines to osteo- 

paths, and by the rule of exclusion, Christian Scientists are prohibited from practicing such 

pursuits. The ruling was made in the case of Oliver W. Marble, of Sandusky, who was con- 

victed some months ago and fined on a charge of practicing medicine without a license. Mar- 

ble had treated a case of rheumatism according to Christian Science. 
t 


The above newspaper clipping was sent us by a correspondent. If the 
opinion of the common pleas court is sustained by the supreme court it will 
create an interesting situation in the Buckeye state. 





ERRATA TO SERIES | OF CASE REPORTS. 

A few errors crept into the first series of Case Reports. Those that have 
Leen deteeted will be corrected in Series IT, which will appear with the June 
number of the Journar. Contributors to Series I who may find any mate- 
rial error in a case reported by them will please notify Dr. Ashmore of same 
before May 15th. 





SUPERLATIVELY SPEAKING. 

The greatest meeting in the history of the greatest organization of the 
greatest therapeutic science will be held during the greatest Exposition ever 
held which commemorates the greatest acquisition of the greatest territory 
ever made by the greatest nation and will be held in the greatest city of that 
territory July 11-15. 





The New York Times of April 20th, in an editorial comment on the 
“Christian Science” decision of the common pleas court of Sandusky, Ohio, 
takes occasion to refer to osteopaths as a “set of quacks” and osteopathy as 
“charlatanism.” The medical editor of the Times seems afflicted with rabies 
every time he sees the word osteopathy. Tle out Terods Herod in his abuse 
of this science. The editors of medical journals are as cooing doves in com- 
parison with this valiant scribe. He refers to that large class of citizens of 
Ohio who won’t take drugs as “imbeciles and maniaes.” Such argument ( 7} 
is really quite unanswerable ! 

Tt occurs to us that some one would be doing the enterprising publisher of 
the Times a favor by calling his attention to the anties of his medical young r 
man. If he is allowed to continue his performances well informed people will 
get the impression that the Times is trailing along at least ten years behind 
the procession. If other writers for this paper betraved the same venom, ig- 
norance, misinformation and prejudice in dealing with their subjects which 
the medieal editor evinces when writing of osteopathy, this impression would 
soon deepen into conviction. 





There is one matter that cannot be teo strongly impressed upon those who 


expect to attend the St. Louis meeting, and that is the importance of re- 4 
serving accommedations now at the Inside Inn. The probabilities are that 4 
St. Louis will be crowded with visitors in July, and entertainment will be 4 


diffieult to obtain. But even if no such trouble should arise it will be found 
much more satisfactory to be quartered under the same roof with fellow os- 
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teopaths, the great majority of whom will undoubtedly be at the Inn, the 
official headquarters. Those who find later that they cannot attend can trans- 
fer their accommodations. 





Very many active members of the Association are soliciting their friends 
in the profession, who are non-members, to join the A. O. A. All such 
should bear in mind that those who become members now will receive a file 
ot this year’s JournaLs, including supplements and Case Reports. Also a 
copy of the Year Book, which will be ready for distribution in a few weeks. 
Next year they will receive all publications as well as all other benefits of 
membership. Seldom has so much been offered for $5.00. 





The Tennessee Medical Association held a three days’ session in Chatta- 
nooga during April. By unanimous vote a resolution was adopted calling on 
(heir committee on legislation to use their best efforts to secure an amend- 
ment to the medical practice act, giving authority to the state board to revoke 
the licenses of medical practitioners who use suggestive or indecent adver- 
tising, who are guilty of certain crimes, or who obtain their license by fraud. 

The svinpathy and support of osteopaths will be given to this commend- 
able effort to weed out the quack and fakirs. 





President Hazzard calls upon representatives of the various osteopathic ex- 
amining boards, so far as they may be in attendance at St. Louis, to get to- 
gether for preliminary conference in that city during the A. O. A. meeting. 
He believes that such conference might result in good by setting on foot some 
plan ot work looking to securing uniform requirements in the states; of reci- 
procity of recognition between states, so that a qualified practitioner in one 
state may be allowed to practice in another. Other matters of mutual interest 
might suggest themselves to the members. 





The American School of Osteopathy is advertising a summer course in 
post-graduate work to be given at the A. T. Still Sanitarium in St. Louis. 
The school will open July 18th and close August 27th. The course embraces 
cbstetries, gynecology, surgery, dissection and principles and practice of os- 
teopathy. As the school opens at the close of the A. O. A. meeting it is prob- 
able that many who attend that meeting will take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to brighten up in the subjects mentioned. 





A limited number of copies of the Journat will be furnished to members 
of the A. O. A. at 15 cents per copy. Copies of Case Reports, Series I, will 
be furnished members at 10 cents per copy. Orders for either of the above 
should be sent to the editor of the Journat. 





Dr. Asa M. Willard. who will conduct the clinie on gall stones at the St. 
T.ouis meeting, has recently sent two hundred cireular letters to fellow prac- 
titioners asking for their experience in treating this malady. No doubt much 
valuable information will thus be gained. 





Copies of the A. O. A. directory, in pamphlet form, will be sent to any 
member on receipt of postage—one cent for each three copies. 
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We believe that osteopathic colleges would confer a favor upon their 
senior students as well as advance the interests of the profession if they 
would begin now to acquaint those who will graduate in June with the A. O. 
A. and its claims upon their allegiance. 





Since April 11th thirty osteopaths have been elected to membership in the 
A. O. A. Other applications are coming in and it is expected that several 
hundred will take advantage of the special offer the trustees have made be- 
fore the St. Louis meeting opens. 





The Oregon Osteopathic Association has gotten out a neat booklet giving 
a directory of its officers, committees and members, the official report of their 
second annual weeting, constitution and code of ethics. This shows com- 
mendable enterprise. 





Copy for the Year Book is now in the hands of the printers and the work 
will be rapidly pushed to completion. When they are finished a copy will be 
mailed to each member of the Association whose dues are paid for the cur- 
rent vear. 





PROGRAM EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING A. 0. A., ST. LOUIS, 
JULY #1, 12, 13, 14, (5. 


MONDAY. 
9:00 a.m.—Opening ceremonies. 
9:30 a.m.—Reports of officers, ete. 
11:00 a.m.—Paper, “Importance of Laboratory Diagnosis to the Physi- 
cian,” Clement A. Whiting. 
11:30 a.m.—Paper, “Osteopathic Surgery, Including Treatment of 
Fractures,” J. B. Littlejohn. 
12:00 a.m.—Clinies—Diabetes Mellitus, conducted by Lucius P. Meak- 


er, discussion led by C. W. Proctor. Asthma, conducted by George M. 
Laughlin, discussion led by Sandford T. Lyne. 
TUESDAY. 


(Osteopathic Day.) 
9:00 a.m.—Musie. 
9:15 a.m.—President’s Address, “Osteopathic Manipulation of the 
Blood-Mass.” 
9:45 a.m.—Musie and Felicitation. 

10:00 a.m.—Paper, “The Signiticance of Certain Peeuliar Sounds Ema- 
nating from the Spine During Osteopathic Treatment as Related to the The- 
ory of the Osteopathic Bony Lesion,” W. J. Conner. 

10:15 a.m.—Disenssion led by O. J. Snyder. 

11:15 a.m.—Prize Essay. 

11:45 a.m.—Paper, “A Pioneer in the Philippines,’ Mrs. A. L. Conger. 

12:00 m—Clinies—Valvular Lesions of the Heart, conducted by Carl 
P. McConnell, disenssion led by TD. Webb Granberry. Bright’s Disease, 
conducted by Guy E. Loudon, disenssion led by C. TT. Stearns. 

WEDNESDAY. 
9:00 a.m.—Paper, “Stimulation,” Leslie E. Cherry. 
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9:15 a.m.—Discussion led by Geo. C. Taplin. 

10:15 a.m.—Paper, “Enteroptosis and Its Effects on the Pelvic Organs,” 
Perey H. Woodall. 

10:30 a.m.—Demonstration, ‘The Osteopathic Examination,” Guy D. 


Hulett. 

11:00 a.m.—Action on the Code of Ethies. 

12:00 m—Clinics—Gall Stones, conducted by Asa M. Willard, discus- 
sion by E. M. Downing. Diseases of the Eve, conducted by G. L. Hunting- 
ton, discussion led by J. TI. lloefner. 

THURSDAY. 
9:00 a.m.—-Demonstration, “Physical Diagnosis,” F. P. Young. 
9:30 a.m.—Paper, “Physiology as an Aid to Diagnosis and Treatment,” 
C. H. Spencer. 
9:45 a.m.—Election of officers. Selection of next meeting place. 

11:00 a.m.—Untfinished business. 

12:00 m.—Clinics—Pulmonary Tuberculosis, conducted by W. B. 
Meacham, diseussion led by N. A. Bolles. Catarrh of the Stomach, con- 
ducted by J. R. Shackleford, discussion led by A. B. King. 

8:00 p.m.—-Banquet. 
FRIDAY. 
9:00 a.m.—Symposium, conducted by A. Still Craig, Our Failures— 
Their Lessons. 

Paper—‘‘Our Failures, Their Lessons,” by A. Still Craig. 

Paper—“The Publie and Our Failures,” by H. E. Hjardemaal. 

Paper—“A Failure, Its Lesson,” by Clara C. F. Wernicke. 

Paper—*“A Failure, Its Lesson,” Elizabeth A. Spencer. 

Paper—‘A Failure, Its Lessen,” U. M. Tibbetts. 

Brief general discussion of papers. 

The following exercise confined to thirty minutes: 

Each member present is expected to be prepared to answer briefly one of 
the three following questions, the limit of time allowed being one-half min- 
ute. The initial letter of name determines which question each member shall 





answe%. 

A to G—With what disease or class of cases is failure most frequent ? 

Hl to N—A most important cause of failure to cure ? 

O to Z—A leading element making for failure in practice ? 

10:30 a.m.—Clinics—Gynecology, conducted by Marion E. Clark, dis- 
cussion led by Minnie Schaub. Gynecology, conducted by J. W. Banning, 
discussion led by Joanna Parry. 

12:00 m—Final adjournment. 





WORLD’S FAIR A. O. A. MEETING, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A., 1904. 


Largest exposition ever held. Largest, most enthusiastic and educational convention of 
osteopaths the world has ever known. 

The program committee has mapped out for our national meeting in July, not only pa- 
pers covering practical and important subjects, but in the clinie department has provided 
practical demonstrations for ten various diseases, all of which the local osteopaths have pro- 
vided subjects for. Each clinician has been notified who is to furnish the subject for his 
clinic. Of all points that he desires to know about that individual case, he, too, has been 
informed, so there will be no mistake or mishap in that department. 
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St. Louis and the exposition will be the mecca to which all osteopaths in July will be 
coming. Careful arrangement has been made that you may have a great outing, combin- 
ing business with pleasure. Spending the forenoon with the daily program, followed 
in the afternoon by sight-seeing, with a nice home to retire to at night at the Inside Inn’s 
spacious quarters and among shade trees galore. To see the exposition every possible fa- 
cility for the economy of the visitor’s time and the saving of his strength is provided. Boats 
will traverse the mile or more of lagoons which surround the Electricity and Educational 
palaces, and the Intra-mural railway reaches every part of the grounds. Rolling chairs may 
be secured for trips through the buildings and elsewhere. 

The Osteopathic Day festivities will take place in the evening and Festival Hall two 
hundred feet high in the center of the Cascade Gardens, where there are three cascades with 
the largest waterfalls ever constructd by man. Ninety thousand gallons of water per min- 
ute flow over the cascades beneath osteopathic feet. That evening we will have special mu- 
sic, given to us by the exposition management, on the largest organ the world has ever 
known, with one hundred and forty-six stops and pipes five feet in diameter. 

DIRECTIONS FOR VISITING OSTEOPATHS. 

To reach the World’s Fair grounds from the Union station, where all trains enter St. 
Louis to deposit their passengers, the visitors may take the Laclede or Market street cars 
direct to the Inside Inn, our hotel headquarters, which is in the south side of the World’s 
Fair grounds. or take any car on Eighteenth street going north; transfer on Pine street, 
Olive street or Washington avenue to any car going west, having World’s Fair sign on. 
Those coming on special trains. which do not go through Union station, but go direct to 
World’s Fair terminals, from there you should take the Intra-mural railway direct to the 
Inside Inn without change. 7 

Cut out and keep these directions as you will need them upon arrival. A bureau of in- 
formation is established on the first floor next the parlors of the Inside Inn for the visiting 
osteopaths. Committees are appointed from the local associations to answer every conceiv- 
able question upon your arrival. Homer Epwarp Baltrey, D.O., 

Chairman of General World’s Fair Committee. 





THE ST. LOUIS MEETING AND THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


Once more we want to urge upon all osteopaths to attend the St. Louis A. O. A. meet- 
ing. July 11th to 15th, inclusive. No man or woman in our profession can afford to miss 
this meeting. 

First. The strength your presence will give to the cause, in swelling the number, is 
needed. 

Second. On account of the enthusiasm and individual strength it will give to you. 

Third. This will be by far the greatest gathering of osteopaths the world has ever 
known and you should be one of them. 

Fourth. The World’s Fair management have, by their courtesy, made this occasion a 
Cistinctive feature of the Fair, which, if but utilized as it should be by our profession, means 
more from an educational standpoint than all else that has ever occurred in the history of 
our growth and development. 

Fifth. The rates will be within reach of all osteopaths. 

Sixth. The Fair alone will more than pay you for your trip to St. Louis, it being the 
greatest by far of its kind ever conceived by the mind of man. 

Seventh. The accommodations arranged for your entertainment by the local committee 
at the Inside Inn are the best and cheapest that have ever been offered us at any price in 
the United States. 

Fighth. Missouri, the home of osteopathy, bids you come, bids you welcome, and in the 
name of our illustrous discoverer, Dr. Andrew Taylor Still, whose presence alone on this 
occasion should be incentive enough to bring every osteopath, we invite you to come and 
help swell the throng. 

Ninth. Last, but not least, the privilege of listening to the splendid papers that will be 
read by some of our ablest and most successful men and women, and participating in the 
enthusiastic discussions of the same, wil! give to you enthusiasm and energy enough to dou- 
bly repay you for all expenses. You will go home with renewed courage and strength for 
your work. 

A number of osteopaths have written the local St. Louis D.O.’s asking for rates of out- 
side hotels or boarding houses, thinking to save money by so doing. To these we only wish 
to say that one dollar per day for a room anywhere is considered the minimum price here 
and that is exactly what the cheapest rooms at the Inside Inn will cost you, plus the price 
of admittance; that means two people in a room at $1.50 per day, which pays for your 
rooms, also for your admittance to the Fair, and you know that your accommodations there 
will be first-class, for not only the hotel management but the Fair Association are behind that 
hotel, and responsible for the fulfillment of their contracts. You take no chances there of 
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failure to get splendid accommodations if you will only secure your rooms in advance. Your 
time now is limited: you should secure your reservation at once. Do not fail to do this. It 
means much to you and to those of us who want you cared for right. 

Remember you must notify the hotel people ten days beforehand the exact date of your 
arrival at the Inn; then your rooms will be ready for you. Also remember the Fair man- 
agement have set aside one day, Tuesday, July 12th, to be known as the American Osteo- 
pathie Association Day, and in addition to this have given us, for our use that day, Festi- 
val Hall, one of the finest theater buildings on earth, the central structure around which 
this wonderful exposition clusters, with a seating capacity of nearly four thousand people. 

These exercises will pe held at 8 p. m. To these exercises we earnestly urge not only 
the presence of every osteopath in the land, but of as many of your friends as can come. 
This oceasion is to be our jubilee. You should be there and bring your friends. 

The music for this occasion will be furnished by the World’s Fair organist on the larg- 
est pipe organ on earth. ‘This, too, comes to us through the courtesy of the World’s Fair 
management. You must be there. You will have to be present to appreciate the magni- 
tude of the occasion to our profession. 

A. G. Hipretrin, D.O. 
President Local St. Louis Association. 





NEW YORK NEWS. 


One of the strangest chapters in osteopathic legislation has just been closed in New 
York. Late in the session, March 21, the osteopathic community was startled to read that 
a bill had been introduced in the senate “to define and regulate the practice of osteotherapy” 
by Senator Fitzgerald, of East Fourth street, New York, which is not far removed from 
the Bowery. It gave a definition of the “science” which might have been cribbed from 
almost any osteopathic publication, and then followed with an analysis of the word, winding 
up with the statement that “the word osteotherapy embraces the science called osteopathy, 
the practice of massage and Swedish movement to its fullest extent, and anyone practicing 
the latter sciences under those or different names shall come under the jurisdiction of this 
act.” 

Section 2 provides that anyone who has been practicing osteotherapy in the state for 
three years and graduates of regularly conducted schools of osteotherapy or massage, and 
members in good standing of the osteotherapeutic society of the state of New York, is 
eligible for appointment to a board of examiners to be appointed by the governor, etc., ete., 
the rest of the bill being made up of the machinery for conducting examination and the reg- 
istering of diplomas. 

No one was able to find out where the schools of osteotherapy were located nor who com- 
posed the state society ; in fact, whoever was behind the movement kept decidedly in the back- 
ground. The medical men immediately scented smoke, which portended a terrible disaster, 
and they rushed into print frantically. Fortunately, the osteopaths of the state are not so 
helpless as of yore, and very little inquiry developed the fact that there was no cause for 
anxiety. A hearing was asked for by the sponsors of the bill. but as it was the last day 
of the committee’s session, with a large amount of work, there was no time for one to be 
held. Several medical men were in attendance, and Dr. Hart, of Albany, was an interested 
spectator, but there was no necessity for action on our part. We can only wonder what 
will come next. CHARLES C. TEALL. 





BOSTON NOTES. 


The annual dinner of the Massachusetts Osteopathic Society was held in Boston April 
lGth at 7 p. m. at the Hotel Westminster. Between eighty and ninety persons attended, 
some of them coming from distant towns. Dr. Chas. Hazzard, president of the A. O. A., 
was the special guest, and was accompanied by Mrs. Hazzard. The secretary of the A. O. 
A., Mrs. Irene Harwood Ellis, was also present. It was a very social and pleasant affair. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Woman’s Osteopathic Club in Boston, April 15th, 
was, at short notice, turned into an informal reception to Dr. and Mrs. Chas. Hazzard, who 
had come on from New York to attend the annual dinner of the Massachusetts Osteopathic 
Society the following night. The men practitioners of the vicinity and others were guests. 
It was held at the house of Dr. Geo. C. Taplin and his wife, Mrs. Grace B. Taplin, who is 
also an osteopath. 

Dr. J. D. Wheeler, of Boston, who spent the winter in Pasadena, Calif.. has been much 
improved in health. He wili return home May 1st and expects to resume his practice in the 
fall. 





Every man desires to live long, but no man would be old.—Swift. 
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MILWAUKEE OSTEOPATHIC SOCIETY. 


Pursuant to the call of three of the women D.O.’s of Milwuakee, the osteopathic phy- 
sicians of that city met at the Hotel [Pfister on the evening of March 31, and organized the 
Milwaukee Osteopathic Society. 

This society has a constitution and by-laws, but in place of permanent officers it elects 
a committee of two at each meeting to prepare the program for and preside over the next 
meeting, one to act as chairman and the other as secretary. The committee for the first 
meeting, may 3, consists of Dr. John K. Schuster and Dr. Harriet A. Whitehead. 

The sixteen Milwaukee practitioners will undoubtedly find the monthly meetings of the 
M. O. 8S. a helpful factor in their professional career, H. A. W. 





REMOVAL NOTICES. 


We have received notice of the feliowing removals of members of the Association since 
the April number of the JOURNAL was issued: 

Sophia M. Heinermann, Kirksville, Mo., to 222 Central avenue, Faribault, Minn. 

Sophia M. Heinemann, Kirksville, Mo., to 222 Central avenue, Faribault, Minn. 

J. HW. and Mary E. McDowell, 141 Third St., to 102 Third St., Troy, N. Y. 

Hardy W. Carlisle, New Brighton, Pa., to The Romaine, Paterson, New Jersey. 

EE. C. Pickler and A. G.Willits, Globe building. to Suite 409, New Dayton building, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 

C. S. Kennedy, Glenn building, to Mercantile Library building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

F. E. Gamble, Fremont, to Bloomfield, Nebraska. ‘ 

I. S. Willard, Brooklyn, N. Y.. to 41 Haddington building, Norfolk, Va. 

A. H. Tribble, Hot Springs, Ark., to 354 Central avenue. 

J. C. Rule, San Francisco, to G2 Alliance building, Stockton, Calif. 

Chas. E. Fleck, 35 Harrison street, East Orange, to Oakwood Court, 462 Main St. 
Orange, N. J. 

W. E. Reid, Kent, Ohio, to Safety Fund Bank building, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Warren B. Davis. 912 Herman building, to 502-506 Wells building, Milwaukee, Wis. 

lk. A. Webster and Mrs, F. A. Webster, 2751 Broadway, to 245 West 104th St., corner 
Broadway, New York. 

Lillie M. Benning, Conneaut, Ohio, to Pope building, $17 14th St.. Washington, D. C. 

Alice Parker Lyman, 216 Main St., to 159 Main St... Malone, N. Y. 


, 





PERSONALS. 


Dr. Laura J. Wilson, who spent the winter resting in Tallahassee, Fla., returned early in 
April to her practice at Urbana, Ohio. 





Dr. Edythe F. Ashmore, of Detroit, in addition to attending to her practice, editing the 
Case Reports for the A. O. A., and preparing a lecture for a literary club of her city, has 
some how found time for a little extra literary work during the past year. We are in re- 
ceipt of a prospectus of a book which bears this inscription: 


‘‘Lest We Forget” D. T. S., 


PUBLISHED AS A TRIBUTE OF LOVE AND 
GRATITUDE TO 


irs. Cona Chaffee Lloble, 


AND A SOUVENIR FOR THE D. T. S. A., 


EDITED BY 
DR. EDYTHE F. ASHMORE, Class of ’90, 


WILL BE READY APRIL 15, Iyo4. 


The book numbers 420 pages and is somewhat original, there being few of its kind ia 
existence. Before the first copy was out of the bindery the orders received for it assured 
its being a success. 

We congratulate Dr. Ashmore upon her capacity for work. 
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DIRECTORY OF MEMBERS 


IN GOOD STANDING IN AMERICAN OSTEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION. 


Officers. 


Preqpient—<aarts Hazzard, 19 East 38th St., 
New York, Y. 

ist Vice-Prest. * Sines L. B. Ligon, Y. M. C. A. 
Bldg., Mobile, Ala, 


Secretary—Mrs. Irene Harwood Ellis, 144 
Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 

Assistant Secretary—H. L. Chiles, 118 Metcalf 
Bldg., Auburn, N. Y. 

F. Hulett, 


2d Vice-Prest.—Dain L. Tasker, 414-417 Grant Treasurer—M. Wheeler Bldg., Co- 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. lumbus, Ohio. 
Trustees. e 
Three Years Term— A. a = 301 Miller Bldg., Chattanooga, 


Miss Edythe F. Ashmore, 46 Valpey Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 

A. S. Melvin, 400, 57 Washington St., Chicago, 
Illinois, 

Harry M. Vastine, 109 Locust St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 
Two Years Term— 

S. A. Ellis, 144 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
Mass. 


H. hy 


One Year Term— 
Mrs. Nettie H. Bolles, 
Denver, Col. 
Rr. W. Bowling, Franklin, Ky. 


©. H. Whitcomb, 392 Clinton Ave., 
New York, 


Gravett, Piqua, Ohio. 


1457-59 Ogden St., 


Brooklyn, 


Standing Committees. 


Committee on Publication— wore © uae, 912 Herman Bldg., Mil- 
: s . — ws : waukee, s. 

Chairman—W. F. Link, 703 Empire Bldg, © R Booth, 601-603 Traction Bldg., Cincin- 
Knoxville, Tenn. nati. Ohio 

Edythe F. Ashmore, 46 Valpey Bldg., De- ° ‘ 
troit, Mich. Committee on Legislation— 

Ches. C. Teall, The Imperial, 1198 Pacific St... Chairman—A. G. Hildreth, 803 N. Garrison 
Brooklyn, New York. Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
‘ : Walter J. Novinger, 147 E. State Sit., Trenton, 
Committee on Education— New Jersey. 

Chairman--C, M. Turner Hulett, 1208 New T. L. Ray, Board of Trade Bldg., Ft. Worth, 
England Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. Texas, 

Members. 

Note.—The letter preceding the name “4 ARIZONA. 

tga the school from which graduate P.—Martin, George W.. Tucson. 

A.—American School, Kirksville, Mo. ‘ 

Ac.—American College of Osteopathic Medi- CALIFORNIA. 
cine and Surgery, Chicago, Il. Cc—Alien, Nellie A.. 1000 Satter St... Sen 


Wilkes-Barre, Ta. 
Soston, Mass. 
Osteopathy, 


At.—Atlantie College, 
Bn.—Boston Institute, 
C.—Colorado College of 
Colo. 
Ce.—California College 
Francisco, Cal. 
M.—Milwaukee College, Milwaukee, \.s. 
Me. —Maseachusetts College of Osteopathy, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
N.—Northern College, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nw.—Northwestern College, Fargo, N. D. 
P.—Pacifie School, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ph.—Philade!lphia College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
S.C.—Still College, Des Moines, Iowa. 
S.S.—Southern School, Franklin, Ky. 


Denver, 


of Osteopathy, San 


ALABAMA, 


46 Moses Bldg., Montgomery. 
225 Daupnin St., Mo- 


S.S.—Baird, M.. 
A.—Chanman, Nora A., 
bile. 


A.- Ligon, Ellen L. B., ¥. M. C. A. Bldg., 
Mobile. 


§.S.—Markham, S. P., Hill Bldg., Anniston. 
S.S.—Richards, S. D., 46 Moses Bldg., mont- 
gomery. 
ARKANSAS, 
$.C.—Berrow, A. W., 322 Central Ave., Hot 
Sprin 
Chas., J., 510 Chestnut 


gs. 
C.—Higinbotham, 
St., Pine Bluff. 
§.C.—Higinbotham, Lillian G., 510 Chestnut 
St.. Pine Bluff. 
$.8.—Tribble, A H., 334 


Springs. 
A.—Wilson, William C., 


Central Ave., Hot 


Eureka Springs. 


Francisco. 
I’.—Bailey, Chas. A., 
Angeles. 
F.—Bliss, Asa P., 
Cc.—Burke, Isaac, 
Francisco. 
A.—Burton, Geo. F., 


th and Flower Sts., Les 


South Pasadena, 
1401 Van Ness Ave., 


Frost Bldg... 


San 


Los Angeles. 


1l.—Coldwells, Jos. A., %8 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles, 

A.—Creswell, Lena, 30-832 Sefton Block, San 
Diego. 

N.—Crow, Louise P., 676 Westlake Ave., Los 


Angeles. 
A.—Deming, Lee C., 

Los Angeles. 
Bn.—Elliott, D. H., 1802 C St.. 
P.—Ford, Chas. F., 

Francisco. 
S.C.—Gault, Sophia L., Monrovia, Cal. 
?.—Haines, Cyrus A., State Bldg., Sacramento. 
ae Ba Childs, 2108 Shattuck Ave., 

erkele 
P.—Hunt, John O., 416 Grant Bldg., 


413 O. T. Johnson Bldg., 


San Diego. 


Starr King Bldg., San 


Los Angeles 


r _—Keyes, Ida A, lith and Flower Sts., Los 
Angeles. 

F.—Keyes, Frank A., 11th and Flower Sts., Los 
Angeles, 

Ce.—Lawrence, J. Lovell, 424 Post St., San 
Francisco. 

Ce.—Madden, Agnes G., 588 Sutter St., San 
Franciseo, 

Ce.—Martin, Frank L., 234 Post St., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Ce.—Morrison, Thomas H., 694 Sutter St., San 
Francisco. 

P.—Miles, Henry F., 21 and 22 Stoll Bldg., Sac- 
ramento. 
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A.—Moore, A. C., 204 Sutter St., San Fran- 
cisco. 

P.—Newell, Kate, 1337 W. 12th St., Los Angeles, 

P.—Phinney, C. H., llth and Flower Sts., 
Los Angeles. 

8.C.—Pugh, Sarah F., 
ifornia, Fresno. 

S.C. —Rule, a C., 62 Alliance Bldg., Stockton. 

A.—Sheldon, T. W.,927 Market St., San Fran- 


cisco, 
8.C.—Spencer, Elizabeth A., 143 Stockton St., 
Ce.—Stuart, Mary V., 588 Sutter St., 

Francisco, 


San Francisco. 
l.—Tasker, Cora Newell, 417 Grant Bldg., Los 


2 Bank of Central Cal- 


San 


Angeles 

P.—Tasker, Aifha E., 414 Grant Bldg., Los 
Angeles, 

8.C.—Waters, Richard J., Behlow Blk., Napa. 


ier J. Strothard, 40 Colorado St., Pas- 

adena, 

P.—Tasker, Dain L., 414-417 Grant Bldg., Los 
Angeles, 

P.—Whiting, Clement A., South Pasadena. 

M.—Wood, Ida 8S., South Pasadena. 

P.—Wright, A. A., Theatre Blidg., San Jose. 

P.—Wright, Anna A., Theatre Bldg., San Jose. 

P.—York, W. R., Hotel Afton, Los Angeles. 


COLORADO. 


—Bass, Elizabeth C., 1157 Broadway, Den- 
ver. 
<.—Bass, John T., 1157 Broadway, Denver. 
A.--Bolles, N. A., 1457-59 Ogden St., Denver. 


A.—Bolles, Mrs. Nettie H., 1457-59 Ogden St., 
Denver, 

A.—Brown, L. S., 33 Masonic Temple, 

C.—Buriton, Hasseltine A., 667 S. 
Denver. 


Denver. 
Tremont St., 


C.—Furry, Frank I., 514 Charles Blk., Denver. 
.—Hilton, Bertha, 5 and 6 The Cheshire, 


Denver, 
A.—Jobnson, N. S., 528 Main St., Grand 
Junction. 
A.—Reid, Chas. C., 308 Temple Court, Denver. 
U.—Ross, Hettie M., 1457 Ogden St., Denver. 
C.--Work, Mae Johuson, 510 18th’ Avenue, 
Denver, 
CONNECTICUT, 
A.—Dozier, Jesse Knight, 388 Main St., 
dletown. u 


A.—Paul, Arthur 
Bidg., Bridgeport. 


Mid- 
311 Court Exchange 


A.—Willcox, Wm. A., 47 Prospect St., Water- 
bury. 
FLORIDA. 
A.—Urbain, Victor P., New Giddens Bldg., 
Tampa, 


GEORGIA. 


A.—Hardin, M. C., 704 Lowndes Bldg., Atlanta, 


Ph.—-l'urner, L. Newell, 7 Jones St., West, 
Savannah. 
IDAHO. 
A.—Edwards, J. C., Wallace 
A.—Morris, H. D., 34 Ist National Bank Bldg., 
Boise, 
ILLINOIS, 


A.—Atkius, W. 
A.—SHernard, Roy, 201 Trude Bldg., Chicago. 
A.—Bartholomew, E. J 


407 Stone Biadg., 
Chicago. 
A.—Bischoff, Fred, Waukegan. 


A. Clinton. 


A.—Blake, Mab A., 57 Washington St., Chi- 
cago. 

A.—Brown, Ethel E., 199 Warren Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

A.—Bunting, H. S., Room 705, No. 171 Wash- 
ington St., Chicago. : 

A.—Burner, Ethel Louise, 208 Unity Bldg., 
Bloomington. 

— G. H., 606 Trude Bildg., 


Chica 
§.C.—Carpenter, Mrs. G. H., 506 Trude Bldg. 
Chicago. 
A.—Carter, Mrs. Georgia, 413 Capital Ave., 
Springfield. 
A.—Carter, Walter C., 413 E. Capital Ave., 


Springfield. 
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A.—Chambers, Etta O., Geneseo 
A.—Cunningham, J. D.. 501 Lavingsten Bldg., 
Bloomington, 
A.—Davis, W. E., 211 E. Wood St., Paris. 
A.—Dressel, W. S8., Toulon. 
A.—Fager, Emma C., Havana 


A.—Fisher, Albert, Sr., cor, 68d and Stuart 
Ave., Chicago. 
A.--Francis, J. E., Odd Fellows’ Bldg., 


Charlestown. 

A.—Gage, Fred W., 901 Champlain Bldg., 
Chicago. 

A.—Goodspeed, Almeda J., 901 Champlain 
Bldg., Chicago. 

a Wm., Illinois Bldg., Champaign. 


a J. W., 2988 Lake Park ave., 
AZO. 

A.—Keith, Archie M., Greenville. 
A.—Kretschmar, H., Trude Bldg., Chicago. 
tae. Agnes, 2030 Clarendon dAve., 

Chicago. 
A.—Linnell, J. * 57 Washington St., Chicago. 
Ac.—Littlejohn, J. B., 497 West Monroe St., 
Chicago. 
Ac. —Littlejohn, Mrs, J. B., 497 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago 
A.—Litilejobn, J. Martin, 286 Warren Avenue, 
11¢ca 
A.—Magill, Edgar G., 228 Woolner Bidg., 
Peoria. 
A.—Magill, Mrs. Edgar G., 228 Woolner Bldg., 
Peoria. 
A.--Martin, Elmer, 405 Powers Bldg., De- 
eatur. 
A.—McBurney, Mrs. M. T., 121 E. 51st Boule- 
vard, Chicago. 


S.C.—McClelland, Wm. A., 3853 Langley Ave., 


shicago. 
A.—McConnell, Carl P., Suite 500, 57 Wash- 
Chicago. 


ington St., 


A.—MecDougall, J. R., Champlain Building, 
Chicago. 
A.—Melvin A. S., 400 57 Washington Street, 
Chicago. 
A.—Milner, Clara L., 4300 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 
A.—Noyes, Mary E., 403 Maloney Building, 
Ottawa. 
A.—Palmer, Mary King, 108 Auditorium Bldg., 
Chicago. 


a ‘Eugene, 317 Eddy Bldg., Blooming- 
on. 
sel ig Ella L., 112 W. Rock- 


ord. 
8.C.—Robie, R. L., Rockford. 
ae etilles John J., 315 The Temple, Dan- 
e 
A.—Shove, Florence I., 126 State St., Chicago. 
A.—Sullivan, J. H., 1010-14 Champlain Bidg., 


Chicago. 
Bn.—Todson, Clara L., 23-24 The Spurling, 
Room 908, 57 Wash- 


gin. 
A.—Van Horne, Helen, 
Chicago. 
Canada, 228 Woolner Building, 


State St., 


ington &t., 
A.--Wendell, 
Peoria, 
A.-—-Whittaker, Esther, Perry. 
a A. M., Jerseyville. 
A.—Willard, Jessie H., 701 Champlain Bldg., 


Chicago. 
§.C.—-Wilsen, John H., 422 E. Chicago Ave., 


Chicago. 
A.—Young, Alfred Wheelock, 42 
Chicago. 


Bldg., 


Auditorium 


INDIANA. 
A.—Crow, E. C., Spohn Bldg., Elkhart. 
A.—Fogarty, Julia A., 312 E. Market Street, 
Michigan City. 
A.—Holland, J. E. P., Bloomington. 


A.—Kinsinger, J. B., 312 W. Second St., Rush- 
vil 
A.—Linhart, Curtis C., 416 N. First St., Ev- 

ansville. 

A.—Maltby, J. W., 734 N. Capitol Ave., In- 
dianapolis. 

A.—Maxwell, G. C., 36 W. Market St., Hunt- 
ington 


A.—McConnell, W. A., 


Iroquois Bldg., Marion. 
A.—MeNicoll, 


Miss D. E., Frankfort. 
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A.—Reese, D. H., 36 W. Market St., 
ington. 
A.—Smith, Frank H., Kokomo. 
—Spaunhurst, J. F., 529 Stevenson Bldg., 
Indianapolis. 


Hunt 


A.—Tull, Geo., 45 When Bldg., Indianapolis. 
A.—Vyverberg, Kryn T., 9 Milford Block, 
LaFayette. 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 
A.—Shackleford, J. W., Ardmore. 
IOWA. 
$.C.—Aleorn, J. Ralph, Still College, Des- 
Moines. 
A.—Baughman, J. §S., 523 Division St., Bur- 
lington. 
A.—Beaven, E. H., 314 Granby Block, Cedar 
Rapids. 


s.C.—Bond, Ernest ©., Montezuma. 

S.C.—Burd, Walter Clarence, 317 Masonic 
Temple, Cedar Rapids. 

A. —, . F., Court and Second, Ot- 


tum 
A—Crale, "betes Still, 102 S. Lynn S8t., Iowa 
DesMoines. 


S.C.—Forbes, . H. W., 


A.—Gates, Mary A., "Leon 


A.—Hibhetts, U. M., 721 Broad St., Grinnell. 
A.—Hook, Albert E., Cherokee. 
£.C.—Kerr, Janet M., Grinnell, 
4A.—McClean, Roberta, 1021 College Ave., 
Iowa Falls. 
A.—Runyon, S. H., 228 N. tog St., Creston. 
$.C.-—-Spencer, Charles H., 1 2 Locust St., Des 
Moines. 
A.—Still, S. S., DesMoines. 
A.—Still, Mrs. S. S., DesMoines. 
S.C.—Still, J. A., DesMoines, 
N.—Thompson, L. O., Red Oak. 
8.C.—Weir, T. P., Winterset. 
KANSAS, 
A.—Bower, J. H., Salina. 
A.—Hardy, Linda, 118 W. 8th St., Topeka. 
A.—McClanahan, J. L., Paola. 


A.—Taber, Mary E., Medicine Lodge. 
A.—White, B. H., Holton. 
KENTUCKY. 

8S.S.—Bowling, R. W., Franklin. 

A.—Coffman, K. W.. Owensboro. 

A.—Coke, Richard H., 636 Fourth St., 
ville. 

A.—Dinsmoor, S., 734 4th Ave., Louisville. 

$.S.—Gilbert, J. T., Princton. 

S.8.—Grogan. J. R., Paducah. 

S.S.—Holland, W. R., 49 West 4th St., 
ton. 

A.—McKee, James A., 177 
ington. 

A.—Nelson, H. E., 1203 Second St., Louisville. 

A.—Pearson, M. E., cor 4th and Breckinridge, 
Louisville. 

§.S—South, J. F., Bowling Green. 


Louis- 


Coving- 


N. Broadway, Lex- 


S.S.—Weodall, Percy H., Franklin. 
LOUISIANA. 
A.—Mayronne, Mme. Delphine, 406 Wells- 


Fargo Bidg., New Orleans. 
MAINE, 
D. Wendell, 


Bu.—Coburn, 760 Congress St., 


Portland. 
A.—Covey, Florence A., The Somerset, 633 Con- 
gress St., Portland. 
Bn.—-Ransden, Goodwin, 64 Morse-Oliver Bldg., 
Bangor. 


A.—Rosebrook, Sophronia T., The Somerset, 
633 Congress St.. Portland. 

A.—Tuttle, Geo. H., 686 Congress St., Portland. 
Me.—Wells, Lilian F., 118 Lisbon St., Lewiston, 
MARYLAND. 

A.—Poyles, J. A., Fidelity Bldg.. Baltimore. 

A.—MeMains, Harrison, 708 N. Howard St. 
Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Ada A., 178 Huntington Ave., 


N.—Achorn, 
Boston. 
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N.—Achorn, C. E., 178 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston. 

Bn.—Bishop, J. C., 755 Boylston St., Suite 1, 
Boston. 

Bn.—Bouve, Mrs. D. D. C., 755 Boylston St., 
Poston. 

Bn.—Brown, Dale FE., The Windermere, 
Boston. 

Bn.—Byrkit, Francis K., 755 Boylston St., 


Boston. 
Bn. —— Anna Waldron, 755 Boylston St.. 


osto 
nee Edith Stobo, 20a Huntington Ave., 


Boston. 
Bn.—Cave, Francis A., 250a Huntington Ave.. 


Boston. 

Bn.—Child, Edith F., 755 Boylston Street, 
Roston. 

A.—Conant, RB. Rees, 39 Ellery St.. Cambridge. 

Bn.—Crawford, H. T., 176 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. 

Bn.—Clarke Julia C., 
Boston. 

A.—Daniels, Henry, 10 Times Bldg, Brockton, 

Bn.—Dennette, F. A., 155 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. 

Pn.—Dunsmoor, H. V., 
Boston. 

N.—Ellis, S. A., 144 Huntington Ave., Boston. 

A.—Ellis, Irene Harwood, 144 Huntington Ave., 


178 Huntington Avenue, 


176 Huntington Ave., 


Boston. 

A.—Fassett, F. J., Tyler Hall, Trinity Court, 
Boston. 

Bn. a Jessie Oxley, 4 Adams St., Wal- 
t 


A.—Harris, W. E., 1010 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, 

Bn.—Heard, Mary A.. 248 Warren St., Roxbury. 

Bn.—Howard, John J., 229 Berkeley St., Bos- 


ton. 
Bn.—Kendall, Marion E., 739 Boylston St., 


Boston. 

Me.—Lane, Arthur M., 266 West Newton St., 
Boston. 

Bn.—Leavitt, Frank C., 180 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. 

Me.—MecLaughlin, S. C,, 607 Washington St., 
Newton. 

A.—Mayes, M. T., 4 and 5 Republican Bldg., 
Springfield. 

Bn.—O!lmsted, Harry J., 715 Colonial Bldg., 
Poston. 

A.—Reid, W. E., Safety Fund Bank Bldg., 


Fitchburg. 
S.S.—Roark, H. A., 2 
tham. 
Bn.—Robison, Alice A., 
Springfield. 
Bn.—Sheehan, Helen G., 48 
Brookline. 
A.—Sherburne, F. W., 382 
Boston. 
A.—Shrum, 
Pn.—Smith, 
Bn.—Taplin, 


Lawrence Bldg., Wal- 
101 Dartmouth St., 
Winchester St., 
Commercial <Ave., 
Mark, 187 Washington St., Lynn. 


R. K., 755 Boylston St., Boston. 
George C., 1069 Boylston St., 


Boston. 

A.—Wheeler, G. A., 416 Marlborough St., 
Boston. 

A.—Wheeler, G. D., 120 N. Emerson St., Me- 
rose. 

A.—Wheeler, J. D., 416 Mariborough St., 
Boston. 

Bu.—Willey, Marguerite, 166 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. 

MICHIGAN, 

A i Anna K., 397 Jefferson Ave., De- 
tro 

a Edythe, 213 Woodward Ave.. 
Detroit. 


Nw.—Basye, A. A., Houghton. 
A.—Beebe, Alice I., 206 Post Bldg., 
Creek. 
A.—Bernard, H. E., 232 Woodward Ave., De- 
troit. 
o —Blair, J. S., Harrar Block, Owosso. 
A.—Clarke, George Burt F., 1 and 2 Univer- 
sity Bldg., Detroit. 
A.—Catn, Asa D., 11 Dwight Bldg., Jackson. 


Battle 
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JOURN 


S.C.—Charles, Elmer, Pontia 
——_ Fes 32 E. 8th St. * Holland. 
A.—Cuily, E. W., Flint. 

A.—Dawson, Minnie, 412 The Madison, Detroit. 
A—Gates, O. B., Hastings. 

A.—Glezen, R. A., 111 Pratt Block, Kalamazoo, 
A.—Greene, Emilie L., 305-306 Ferguson Bldg., 

232 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 


A.—Greene, Wilmer D., 506 Carter Bidg., 
Jackson 

A.—Harris, "Neville E., 611 Bush BIk., Port 
Huron. 


A.—Jameson, R. E., Fowler Block, Manistee. 
A.—McGavock, Robert E., 116 S. Jefferson 


Ave., Saginaw. 
409 Bush BIk., 


S.C.—Miller, Kate R., Port 
New State Savings Bank 


uron. 

A.—Mills, W. S., 
Bldg., Ann Arbor. 

A.—Peebles, RK. B., 111 Pratt Block, Kala. 
mazoo. 

A.—Renshaw, Della, 56 Winder St., Detroit. 

$.C.—Reynolds, S. Blanche, 409 Bush Bldg., 
Port Huron. 

N.—Root, Claude B., Greenville. 

A.—Shorey, J. L., 219 E. Aren St., Marquette. 

A.—Sieburg, C. G. E., Phillips Block, Menom- 
inee. 

N.—Smith, Geo. M., 
Mt. Clemens. 

N.—Snow, G. H., 32 Chase Block, Kalamazoo. 

A.—Sullivan, H. B., 213 Woodward Avenue, 


Detroit. 
A.-—Sultivan, Mrs. 213 Wood- 


Chambers Stewart Bldz., 


Mary Kelley, 


ward Ave., Detroit. 
MINNESOTA. 

N.—Bailey, Benj. F., 17th St., South, Minne- 

apolis. 
._—— J. B., New York Life Bldg., St. 

aul. 

Nw.—Bottenfield, Susan R., 320 N. Y. Life 
Bldg.. Minneapolis. 

N.Dailey, Lucy A., 300 Burrows Bldg., Du- 
luth. 

N,—Fuller, Marilla E., N. Y. Life Bldg., St 
Paul. 

N.—Gerrish, Clara Thomas, 17 Syndicate Bldg., 
‘Minneapolis, 


N.—Harper, H. S., Medical Bldg., Minneapolis. 
N.—Hays, Rose Ellen, 3005 Bryant Ave. 
‘Minneapolis. 
A.—Heinemann, 
Faribault. 
A.—Hodye, Geo. Edgar, 


wood. 
N.—Huntington, G. L., 801 
Paul 


Sophia M., 222 Central Ave., 
Blk., Glen- 


Ernst Bldg., St. 


Carson 


N.—Mahony, Anna M., 712 Masonic Temple, 
Mineapolis. 
S8.C.—Maltby, H. W., 303 So. Front, Mankato. 


N.—Moellering, Herman H., 47 E. 6th St., St. 


Paul. 
N.—Moellering, Bertha W., 47 E. 6th St., St. 


Paul. 


ae. J F. D., 99 New York Life Bldg., 
A.—Pickler, a. C., 409 Dayton Bldg., Miune- 
apolis. 
N.—Stern, G. M., 307 Baltimore Block, St. 
Paul. 
—Upton, Charles A., 99 New York Life 


Idg., St. Paul. 


N.—Willitts, A. G., 409 Dayton Bldg., Minne- 
apolis. 
SC.—Wilson, Jeanette S., Providence’ Bldg., 
Duluth. 
N.—Young, C. W., 801 Ernst Bldg., St. Paul. 
MISSISSIPPI. 


oan, Grace, Biloxi 
A.—Connet, Harriet M., 


—_ 117 Third St., Hatties- 
A.—Price. R. L., 


104 E. Capital St., 

MISSOURI. 

A.—Allison, Adele, 610 Jackson St., Chilli- 
h 


cotne. 
A.—Bailey, Homer Edward, 203 Odd Fellows 
Bldg., St. Louis. 


Jackson. 





VAL 





OF THE 
A.—Clark, M. E., Kirksville. 
A.—Conner, W. J., 204 N. Y. Life Bldg., Kan- 


sas City. 


A.—De France, Miss Josephine, 404 Commer- 


cial Bldg., St. Louis. 
<a M. R., 1802 Joplin St., Joplin. 
a M. B., #3 Chemical Bldg., St. 
Louis. 
A.—Harwood, Mary E., 308 N. Y. Life Bldg, 
Karsas City. 
A.—Hatten, J. O., 4022 Mermod & Jaccard 
Bidg., St. Louis. 
A.—Hildreth, A. G., 803 N. Garrison Ave., St. 
Louis, 
A.—Hulett, G. D., Kirksville. 


A.—Ingraham, Elizabeth - 
tury Bldg., St. Lou 


suite 303 Cen- 


8.C.—King, A. B., 309 = & Jaccard 
Bldg., St. Louis. 

A.—King, T. M., National Ex. Bank Bldg., 
Springfield. 


S.C.—Kroh, J. S., Merchants’ Bank Bldg., Jef- 
ferson City. 

A.—Laughlin, Geo. M., Kirksville. 

A.—Laughlin, Genevieve F., 610 Jackson St., 
Chillicothe. 

A.—Lyne, Sandford es 
Idg., Kansas City. 

A.—Link, E. C., Kirksville. 
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8.C.—Niehaus, Anna M., 309 Mermod & 
Jaccard Bldg., St. Louis, 

A.—Potter, Minnie, Memphis. 

A.—Purdom, Mrs. . K., Apartment ‘‘A,” 


807 Vorest Ave., Kansas City. 
A.—Schaub, Miss Minnie, 601-2 Carleton Bldg., 


St. Louis. 

Still, A. T. (honorary), Kirksville. 
A.--Still, C. E., Kirksville. 
A.—Traughber, Wm. F., Mexico. 


a T. J., 1042 N. Grand Ave., St. 

ouis. 

A.—Wilson, Elizabeth V., 348 Century Bldg., 
St. Louis. 

A.—Young, F. P., Kirksville. 


MONTANA, 
A.—Burton, J. €., Missoula. 
8.C.—Hogsett, K. Virginia, Pennsylvania Block, 


Butte. 
A.—Mahaffay, 


Chas. W., Pittsburg Bldg., 
elena, 
A.—Willard, Asa M., Missoula. 
NEBRASKA. 
A.—Cramb, E. M., Tecumseh. 


A.—Frey, Miss Julia V., Alliance. 
A.—Gamble, Frank E., Bloomfield. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
A.—Gooden, Cora L., The Whiting, Nashua. 


Ln.—Gove, Johu McClure, 118 N. Main St., 
Concord. 
Bn.—MecPherson, Geo. W., Claremont. 


NEW JERSEY. 
M.—Bliss, Chas. W., 42 Hersh Bldg., Elizabeth. 
At.—Boston, George R., 515 Parke Ave., Plain- 
eld, 
4.—Carlisie, Hardy W., 
sol. 


Se G. T., 349 George St., New Bruns- 
wick, 
At.—Colborn, R. M., 331 Belleville Ave., New- 


The Romaine, Pater- 


ark, 
N.—Davis, Mrs. Violetta S., 19 W. Park St., 
Newark. 
At.—Evers, Ernest D., Hamilton Bldg., Hack- 
ensack. 


Bn.—Fleck, C. E., 462 Main St., Orange. 

Bn.—Granberry, D. W., 408 Main St., Orange. 

Ac—Herring, Geo. DeWitt, Babcock Bldg., 
Plainfield. 

Ph.—Howell, J. C., Sixth and Wood Sts., Vine- 


and. 
At. ee, Laura A., Metropolitan Bldg., 


range 
A.—Matthews, S. C., 144 Carroll St., Paterson. 
N.—McFElhaney. S -, 19 W. Park St.. Newark 
At.—Monroe, Milbourne, 530 Orange St., New- 


ark. 
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A.—Murray, John H., 147 E. State St., Trenton 
A.—Novinger, W. J., 147 E. State St., Trenton. 
Ph.—O' Neill, A., 52 Overlook Ave., Ridgewood. 
A.—Smith, Forrest Preston, 35 Park St., Mont- 
clair. 
A.—Smith, Helen F., 35 Park St., Montclair. 
A.—Starr, J. F.. 110 Park Place, Passaic. 
Pi Tate, Kk. W., 80 Broad St., Newark. 
At.—Whitesell, Nettie d., Julian Place and 
Morris Ave., Elizabeth. 
A.—Wilcox, F. F., 182 Crescent Ave., 
field 


eld. 
A.—Wilcox, Nell S 
field. 


Plain- 
., 182 Crescent Ave., Plain- 


NEW MEXICco, 


A— Bey den. Hollis, Alamagordo 
A.—King, A. M., Roswell. 


NEW YORK. 


A.—Bandel, C. F., Hancock St and Nostrand 
Ave., Brooklyn. 

A.—Banning, J. W., 1331 Main St., Buffalo. 
Bi Barry, Joanna, 454 Porter Ave., Buffalo. 
A.—Beall, Francis J., 452 S. Salina’ St., Syra- 

cuse. 
A.—Beeman, E. E., 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Nw.—Bissonette, Irene, 1169 Main St.. Buffalo, 
At.—Bossert, Jacob H., 230 Genesee St.. Utica. 
Bn.-—Breitenstein, Rose E., 19 Windsor St., Ro- 


chester, 
— Guy W., 18-20 West 34th St., New 
k 
At.—Buster, Will L., 209 Prospect Ave., Mt. 
Vernon 
A.—Chiles, Harry L., 118 Metcalf Bldg., Au- 
burn. 
N.—Crawford, W. A., 748-752 Ellicott Sq., 
uffalo. 
At.—Custer, M. D., 92 Grand St.. Newburgh. 


Ph.—Dailey, Lillian B., 88 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Rochester. 

At.—Davis, A. H.. Room N., <Areade Bildz., 
Niagara Falls, 

A.—Dieckmann, Louisa, Buf- 
falo. 

A.—Drake, J. T., Oneida. 

A.—Fisher, Albert, Jr., 112 E. Jefferson St., 


Syracuse. 
A.—Gaylord, J. S., 120 State St., 


415 Vermont St., 


Binghamton 


S.C.—Goodlove, Pau] C., 3 Dungan St., Can- 
andaigua. 

A.—Greene, W. E., 1930 5th Ave.. Troy. 

Rn.—Griffis, Frederick H.. Middletown. 

S.C.—Guthridge, Walter, 103 Pine St., Corning 

A.—Hadley, Anna, 119 Montague St., Brook- 


lyn. 
A.—Harris. H. M™., 
A.—Hart, May V.. 
A.—Hart, Sylvester W.. 
A.—Hazzard. Chas.. 19 East 38th St., New York. 
At.—Heist, Edgar D., 1331 Main St., Buffalo. 
A.—Helmer, Geo, J., 186 Madison Ave., New 

York 


John N., 128 E. 34th St., 
N.—Hiardemaal, 


Mm Bs 
Brooklyn. 
A.—Knapp, Lester I., 5 W. 34th St., New York. 


356 Ellicott Sq.. Buffalo. 
140 State St., Albany. 
140 State St.. Albany. 


A.—Helmer, New 
York 


520 Nostrand Ave., 


At.—Leffler, Josephine, New Earl Blidg., Her- 
kimer. 
t.—Leffler, Wm. H., New Earl Bldg., Her- 
kimer. 


Bn.—Lyman, Alice Parker, 159 Main St., Ma- 
lone. 

A. Mattison, N. D., 
New York. 

S.C.—MeDowell, J. H., 12 Third St.. Troy. 

S.C.—MeDowell, Mary E., 1 Third St., Troy. 

A.—MeGuire, Frank J., 12 Jay St., Bingham- 
ton. 

At.—Meaker, Lucius P., Auburn Savings Bank 
Bldg., Auburn. 
A.—Merkeley. W. A., 
Brooklyn. 
A.—Monroe, George T.. 


16 Central Park West, 


480 Ciinton Avenue, 


Ellicott Sq.. Buffalo. 


—FPatten, G. Wintield, 1 West 68th St. 
New York. 
A.—Proctor, C. W., 


897 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo. 





ASSOCIATION $ii 


A.—Rogers, Cecil &., 275 Central Park West, 


New York 
Bn-Sands, Ord L., 24 W. 59th St.. New York. 
aie “enn Kathryne, 118 Metcalf Bldg., Au- 


bur 
At. —Shipman, W. C., 521 State St., Schenec- 


ady 
an Chas. M., 626 Washington Ave., 
Dunkirk. 

A.—Smiley, Wn. M., 213 State St., Albany. 
A.—Steele, W. W., 356 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo. 
A.—Still, Harry M., 19 East 38th Si., New York. 
At.—Stow, Ella K., 17 Main St., Binghamton. 
A.—Teall, Chas C., The Imperial, 1198 Pacific 


St., Brooklyn. 
—Teall, Mrs. Grace H., The Imperial, 
Pacific St., Brooklyn. 
A.—Thayer, H. A., Medina. 
8.C.—Trask, H. D., Batavia. 
At.—Treshman, Frederic W., The La Martane, 
301 LaFayette Ave., Brooklyn. 
A.—Underwood, Edward B., 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 
A.—Underwood, Miss Evelyn K., 24 W. 59th 
St., New York. 
A.—Underwood, tn A., 162 Main Street, 
Hornellsville. 
A.—Van Deusen, Harriett L., 140 State St., 
Albany. 
Ac.—Van Dyne, Oliver, ‘‘The Kanatenah,” 
376 Gesesee St., Utica. 
A.—Walker, Mrs. Cornelia A., The Martinique, 
56 West 33d St., New York. 
—s Ralph C., Lester Bldg., Brock- 


1198 


por 
mn Richard, Geneva. 


A.—Warren, Geo. S., 245 Wall St., Kingston. 
Bn.—Webster, Frederick A., 245 West 104th 
St.. New York. 
Bn.—W ebster, Mrs. F. A., 245 West 14th St., 
New York. 
A.—West, Wm., 51 East 25th St., New York. 


A.—West, John Allen, 51 “East 25th St., New 

or 

+ S. C., 32 Savings Bank Bldg., 
thaca 

A.—Wheat. Dora, 897 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo. 


A.—Whitcomb, C. H., 392 Clinton, Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

A.—Whitcomb, Mrs. C. H., 392 Clinton Ave., 
Brooklyn. 


A.—White Ernest C., 


town 
Mary N., 


41 Smith Bldg., Water- 
1 McDonough Street, 


N.—Williams, Ralph H., Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., Rochester. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Bn.—Meacham, W. B., 5 Sondilay 

Asheville. 

NORTH DAKOTA, 
Nw.—Basye, E. E., Fargo. 
Nw.—de Lendrecie, Helen, 

OHIO. 
A.—Aldrich, Wm. H., 581 The Arcade, Cleve- 


land. 
M.—Bickford, Edward Storrs, Elyria. 
A.—Booth, = R., 601-603 Traction Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati 
A.—Boyes, E. H., 185 Front St., Marietta. 
S.S.—Broach, C. A., 12 Paint St., Chillicothe. 
S.S.—Broach, Elizabeth, Chillicothe. 
A.—Bumpus, A, J., Steubenville. 
A.—Bumpus, J. F., East Liverpool. 
A.—Carlock, Chloe C., Dollar Savings Bank 
Bldg., Yousgstown. 
S.C.—Cloud, A. W., 304 Folwell Blk., Canton. 
A.—Conger, Mrs. Arthur Latham, Irving 


Lawn, Akron. 
A.—Conner, Mary A., 303 Neave Bldg., Cin- 
Chalfour Block, Belle- 


Bn.—W hite, 
Brooklyn. 


Bidg., 


Fargo. 


cinnati. 
Sallie M., 


A.—Conner, 
fontaine. 
A.—Corkwell, F. E., 9644 W. Main St., 
A.—Cosner, E. H., Upper Sandusky. 
A.—Coons, Win. N., Medina. 
—* B. C., 117% 8S. Washington 8t., 
n. 


Newark 
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A.—Dann, H. J., I. O. O. F. Bldg., Sandusky. 
A.—Davis, Clara, 


» 124 S. Main St., Bowling 


reen. 
A.—Dixon, J. W., 49 N. Main St., London. 
A.—-Dyer, Mary ‘Maitland, 611 Qutlook Bldg., 


Columbus. 

A.—Edwards, Eliza, 38 Traction Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati. 

A.—Evans, Jennie L., 604 Hamilton Bldg., 
Akron. 

A.—Evans, Nelle ow 26 Riddle Blk., Ravenna. 


$.C.—Gaylord, W. A., Kenton. 
A.—Giddings, Helen Marshall, 611 New England 


Bldg., Cleveland. 
A.—Gravett, H. H., Piqua. 
A.—Gravett, W. A., Troy. 


A.—Harlan, Myrtle. The Lennox, Cleveland. 
A.—Heyer, F. C., 604 National Union Bldg., 


Toledo. 

A.—Hulett, C. M. T., 1208 New England 
Bldg., Cleveland. 

A.—Huiett, M. F., Wheeler Bldg., Columbus. 

A.—Hulett, Miss M. lone, 1208 New England 

Bi dg. Cleveland. 

A.—Huston, Kathryn C., 228 Elm St., Oberlin. 

8.C.—Jones, B. J., Napoleon. 

Ss. S.—Kennedy, Cc. S., Mereantile Library 


Bldg., Cineinnati. 
A.—Kerr, C. V., Lennox Bldg., Cleveland. 
A.—Kerr, J. A., Wooster. 
A.—Koontz, Effie B., London. 
N.—Liffring, L. A., The Nasby, Toledo. 
N.—Liffring, W. J., National Union Bldg., 
Toledo. 
N.-Liffring, Claire H. 
Union Bldg., Toledo. 
A.—Linville, W. B., 407 S. Main St., Middle- 


Gorman, National 


town. 
A.—Locke, Orella, 55 Haddon Hall, Cincinnatl. 
A.—Marsteller, Charles L., Dollar Savings 


Bank Bldg., Youngstown. 
A.—McCartney, L. H., Xenia. 
A.—Miller, A. L., 711 New Engalnd Bldg., 

Cleveland. 


A.—Morris, J. YT. L., 801 Harrison Bldg, Co- 


lumbus. 
SCF, Josephine Liffring, Black Bik., 
zima. 
A.—Reid, Geo. W., Hiram. 


yea ae Buy 11i Harmon St., Warren. 
A.—Richardson,. Chas. L., 51 Clarence Bldg. 
Cleveland. 


A.—Sackett, E. W., 32 Bushnell Bldg., Spring- 
field. 
A.—Scott, Loa Ermine, 105% Arlington St., 


Cleveland. 


A.—Sigler, W. D., Salem. 


8.C.—Singleton, R. H., 450 The Arcade, 
Cleveland. 

A.—Stout, Oliver G., 505 Conover Bidg., Day- 
ton, 

A.—Tucker, Ernest E., 306 Hamiiton Bldg., 
Akron. 

A.--Vancee, J. A., Chillicothe. 

A.—-W —" Clara, 55 Haddon Hall, Cincin- 
nati. 

A.—Westfall, D. C., The Argyle, Findlay. 


A.—Wilson, Laura s., 
$.C.—Worstel, H 


306 Scioto St., Urbana. 
. E., 304 Folwell Blk., Canton 
OKLAHOMA (Ter.). 
A.—Mahaffay, Mrs. Clara A., Oklahoma City. 
8.C.—Slade, J. W., Main and Okla. Ave., 

Blackwell. 
OREGON, 
oC Sm, R. S., 319 Mohawk Bldg., Port- 
and. 
§,C.—Hain, Grace Estella, 319 Mohawk Bldg., 


Portland. 
ite. Arnold, 410 Faeling Bldg., 
Hezzie Carter 


Port- 
Tand. 
A.—Moore, F. E., LaG 


—— Purdom, LaGrande. 


rande, 


A.—Penland, Hugh E., McClurg Bldg., Eugene, 
A.—Rogers, W. ,e Marquam Bldg.. Portland. 
A-—Smith, L. B., 409 Oregonian Bldg., Port- 


land. 





VAL OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


A.—Baldwin, Helen M., 405-6 Liberty Nat. 
Pank Bldg., Pittsburg. 

Ph.—Banker, Gene G., 1533 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 

A.—Bashaw, J. P., 308 W. 7th St., Erie 

Ph.—Bentley, Lilian L., 1533 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 

Ph.—Burleigh, FE. D., 1537 Chestnut St., Phila, 

A.—Campbell, A. D., 1524 Chestnut St., Phila. 

A.—Cromie, George H., 1227 W. Alleghany 
St., Philadelphia. 

At.—Davenport, H. Lewis, Hutchinson Bldg., 

Itoona. 
At.—Donnelly, Emma E., York. 
At.—Downing, J. T., 306 B. of T. "Building, 


Scranton, 
Edwin M., Rupp Bldg., York. 


P’h.--Downing, 
Ph. oe Cc. P., Weightman Bldg., Philadel 


Pe aN R. H., 620 Real Estate Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 


8.C.—Earhart, Emogene M., W. 8th St., 
Erie. 


At.—Foster, Julia E., Stein Bldg., Butler. 
Ph.—Frame, Elizabeth Bundy, 1525 Arch St., 
Philadelphia. 


OD 
—— 


Ph.—Frame, Ira Spencer, 1525 Arch St., Phil- 
adel phia. 

At.—Furman, Herbert I., 1530 N. Washington 
Ave., Scranton. 

Ph.—Galbreath, J. Willis, 415 Pennsylvania 
a 15th and Chestnut Sts., Philadel- 
phia. 

Bn.—Gilbert, H. Armitt B., 311 Common 


wealth Bidg., Allentown. 


At.—Harvey, K. G., 15 Coal Exchange Bldg., 
Scranton. 

A.--Heine, Frank R., Nixon Theater Bldg., 
Pittsburg. 

—— H. I., 17 W. Ross St., Wilkes- 
yarre. 


A.—Hoefner, J. Henry, Dodd Bldg., Franklin. 

A.—Hook, Virgil A. 10-11-12 Lowenstein Bldg., 
Wilkes-Barre. 

Bn.—Hughes, Alice, 288 Pine St., Williamsport, 


At. os W. Stanley, 17 South Beaver St., 

Ph. Pn Frank B., 315 N. Second St, Har- 
risburg. 

Ph.—Keene, W. B., 1524 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia. 

Ph.—Leonard, H. E., 1524 ‘Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia. 

A.—Love, S. R., 405 W. 9th St., Erie. 

At.—Mandeville, J. E., 106 Lockhart St, 
Sayre. 

A.—Marshall, F. J., First National Bank 

Bldg., Uniontown. 

A.—Martin. Clara, 1028 Real Estate ‘Trust 


A.—Mawson, Gertrude, 724 Real Estate Bids., 


Philadelphia. 
Bidg., Philadelphia. 

Ph.—McGee, J. M., 1112 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia. 

A.—Miller, Robert P., 43 Levine’ Bldg., 
Washington. 

A.—Muttart, Chas. J., 301 Mint Arcade Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 


N.—Peck, Vernon W., Hunter Bldg., Pittsburg 

A.—Pennock, D. S. Brown, 624 Land Title 
Bldg., Philadelphia. 

A.—Pennock, Abbie Jane, 624 Land 
Bidg., Philadelphia. 

N.—Pressly, Mason W., 
Philadelphia. 

At.—Preston, J. Marie, Dallas. 

A.—Root, J. A. Erie. 

At.—Santee, I. A., Berwick. 

At.—Saums, Sidney F., 210 W. Third St., 


Bioomsburg. 

A.—Sash, Elizabeth, Flood Bldg., Meadville. 

Ph.—Snyder, J. C., 414 Pennsylvania Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 


N.—Snyder, O. J., Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
delphia 
308 W. 7th St., Erie. 


Title 
Witherspoon Bldg., 


A.—Sweet, ‘B. W., 
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rb. ae sy A. G. C., 1535 Chestnut St., Phila- 


delphia 
on, J. F., 719 N. 6th St., Harris- 

urg. 

A.—Stevenson, Mrs. H. A, 719 N. 6th St, 
Harrisburg. 

——_ Harry M., 109 Locust St., Har- 
risburg. 

A.—Vastine, Herbert, 42 N. 9th St., Reading. 

Ph.—Webb, Ida DeLancy, 325 Main St, 


Ridgway. 
At.—White, Bertha O., Clarion 
Ph.—Wolf, Henry G., 308 Real Estate 
Bldg., Philadelphia 
$.C.—Woodhull, Frederick W., 724 Land Title 
Bldg., Philadelphia. 
S.C.—Woodhull, Anna Bruce, 724 Land Title 
Bldg., Philadelphia. 
§.C.—Wright, Clarence C., Charleroi. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
At.—Rhoads, A. W., 385 Westminster Street, 
Providence. 
At.—Rhoads, Geo. B., 61 Pond St., Woonsocket. 
A.—Thompson, Annie Prince, 146 Westminster 
St., Providence. 
Bn.—Wall, Clarence H., 163 
Providence. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 


S.S.—Collier, Hix F., 1206 Main St., Columbia, 
$.S8.—Grainger, Laura L., 206 Main St., Co- 


lumpbia. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 


A.—Beauchamp, Vina, Centerville. 
A.—Betts, C. Steele, Salem. 
N.—Jones, G. P., Watertown. 


TENNESSEE 


$.S.—Barnes, ‘Mrs. Clarence, Loveman Bldg., 
Chattanooga. 

A.—Bynum, H. R., Randolph Bldg., Memphis. 

S$.S.—Collier, J. Erle, Willcox Bldg., Nashville, 

8.8.—Collier, R. S., Columbia. 

A.—Downer, L. A., 301 Miller Bldg., Chatta- 
nooga. 

A.—Drennan, T. L., 117 E. 
Jackson. 
A.—Duffield, Miss 
Nashville. 
A.—Evans, A. L., 
nooga. 
A.—Link, W. F., 


Trust 


Elmwood Ave., 


La Fayette St., 
Bldg., 
Chatta- 


Bessie A., Willcox 
301 Miller Bldg., 


703 Empire Bldg., Knoxville. 


a T. C., 110 Randolph Bldg., Mem- 

phis. 

+ P. K., 110 Randolph Bldg., Mem- 
s. 

A.—Owens, Chas., Miller Bldg., Chattanooga. 


A.—Shackleford, J. R., Willcox Bldg., Nash- 


ville. 
A.--Wilderson, W. H. Memphis. 


TEXAS. 

A.—Bathrick, Rose, 923 Congress Ave., Austin. 
A.—Clark, D. L., aoe, Bldg., Sherman. 
pyr BR kK. 206 Levy Bldg., Gal- 

veston 
A.—Falkner, J., 4th floor Seott Bldg., 
A.—Loving, W. B., Sherman. 


Paris. 


A.—Ray, T. L., Board of Trade Bldg., Fort 

Worth. 
UTAH, 
A.—Goodrich, L. J., Logan 
A.—Hibbs, A. P., Deseret ‘Tews Bldg., Ogden. 
VERMONT. 

ite = Lewis W., 29 N. Pleasant St., Mid- 
dale 

A.—Brock, W. W., 134 State St., Montpelier. 

At.—Cota, Rose, 10 Clark St., Burlington. 

A.—Loudon, Guy E., 157 8S. Union St., Bur 
lington. 

A.—Loudon, Harry, 157 South Union S&t., 
Burlington. 

A.—Martin, L. D., 85 Miles Granite Bldg., 
Barre. 

A.—Sherburne, H. K., 10-11 Quinn  Bldg., 
Rutland. 

A.—Wheeler, C. G., 32 N. Main St., Brattle- 
boro. 
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A.—Whitcomb. Henry Phelps, 301 College 


St., Burlington. 
VIRGINIA. 


A.--Fout, Geo. E., 204 E. Franklin St., Rich- 
mond. 

A.—Shackleford, E. H., 201 E. Franklin St., 
Kichmond. 


A.—Shumate, Chas. R,, cor. Church and Sixth 


Sts., Lynchburg. 


A.—-Willard, Earie 38., 41 Haddington Bidg., 
Norfolk. 

A.—Willard, W. D., 40-42 Haddington Bldg., 
Norfolk. 

WASHINGTON, 

N.—Chase, Roger E., 15, 16 and 17 Bostwick 
Block, Tacoma. 

N.—Hodgson, J. EK., 615 Hyde Blk., Spokane, 


S.C.—McFarland, J. Harvey, Davenport. 


N.—Nichols, Grace M., 3U1 Nichols Bldg., 
Spokane. 

A.—Thomas, W. T., 313-314 California Bldzg., 
Tacoma. 


A.—Thompson, H. B., Walla Walla. 
WASHINGTON, PD. C. 
4. —Benning, Lillie M., 817 Mth St. 
A.—Hodges, P. L., siz 14th St., N. W. 
N.—Kirkpatrick, Geo. D., Bond "Building. 
A.—Patterson, Mrs. Alice M., W. Loan and 


Trust Bldg. 
A.—Stearns, C. H., Pope Bldg., 14th St., N.W. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 
At.—Fink, Harry E., New Cumberland. 
WISCONSIN, 

Se.—Andrews, J. Margaret, 208 West 8rd St., 
Beaver Dam. 
§.C.—Bell, Hugh R., Ber 
N.—Cherry, Leslie rE, 
Milwaukee. 
A.—Culbertson, Eliza ™M.. 
M.—Davis, Warren B., 302 


waukee. 
M.—Elton, E. J., 359 Main St., Kenosha. 
* —Fryette, S, ei Wisconsin Bldg., Madison 
N.—Gage, Ora L., Oshkosh. 
W.—Jorris, A. U., 312 MeMillan Bldg., La- 
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The discovery of what is true, and the practices of that which is good, are 
the two most important objects of philosophy.” 





To manage men one ought to have a sharp mind in a velvet sheath.— 


George Eliot. 




















